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Just about time 
you got. yours 


The limit of going some in the smokings line is to make 
fire with a match, then hitch it to a jimmy pipe 
packed brimful of Prince Albert! Me-o-my! Gets 
you mighty pleased-like, and turns on the sunshine 
spigot in your system very early in the A. M. 


Prince Albert wins every man who’s game enough to 
hit the high spot at the cost of adime. Doesn’t make 
any difference what you think about being able to 
smoke a pipe, you cam and you wi//—and get happy 
on every pull—if you'll nail your flag to the mast of 


PRINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


Men, here’s class—and quality and flavor and fragrance. 
Get a whiff or a puff of P. A. fresh out of a pipe or from 
a makin’s cigarette and you’ ve just got to have more. 
Tastes sogood it’s right hard to wait till thenext fire-up. 
Because P. A. can’t bite your tongue! Bite’s cut out 
by a patented process. Paste that in your hat! 


Say, you chum up to a jimmy pipe. And some P, A, 
that you'll call by its first name before you’re an hour 
older. And you'll find yourself on the road to con- 
tentment. It’s bully fine to be jimmy pipe joy’us! 


Prince Albert is sold in toppy red bags, 
5c; tidy red tins, 10c; also in hand- 
some pound and half-pound humidors. 
Today you can get it in every civilized 
country in the world! 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Copyright 1914 by R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co, 
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How Motor Cars Are Planned 
and Engineered 


Designing and engineering a Timken-Detroit Axle into a 
particular motorcar is a matter of many conferences of many men. 
Men who view the proposed car from widely different angles. 


All have the zdea/ of the finished car and each con- 
tributes superior skill and experience on some par- 
ticular part of the problem—a problem too big to be 
settled in one conference or by one mind. 

All the diversity of highly specialized ability req- 
uisite to the designing and engineering of all the 
parts of a complete motor car has never yet been 
gathered in the organization of any one car-builder. 


Every motor car builder—without a single ex- 
ception—buysseveral of the fundamental component 
parts of his car from parts-making specialists. 


Not one car-builder makes a// the essential parts 
such as frame, wheels, springs, axles, bearings, 
radiator, motor, magneto, carburetor, starting and 
lighting system, steering gear, universal joints, 
transmission, body. 


The Law of Limitations is the Cause 


Human Limitations.—No one car-building organization 
has mastered all the intricacies of all the essential parts of 
the car. Every one of them relies upon the specialized 
knowledge, ability and experience of some parts-making 
organizations. 


Capital Limitations —If a single car-builder should 
attempt to design and manufacture every one of the com- 
ponent parts of the car by his own organization his invest- 
ment in brains, buildings, land, machinery, tools, jigs, 
patterns, etc., would have to be so colossal as to be un- 
wieldy and unprofitable. 


Cost Limitations.—If it were granted that a single car- 
builder could get and retain the engineering skill needed 
to thoroughly cover each of the parts and could so divide 
his organization and concentrate the attention of in- 
dividuals on the designing and manufacturing problems of 
each component part—the cost of that single car-builder’s 
output of such parts as axles would, if those axles were as 
good as Timkens, be prohibitive. 


Experience Limitaiions.—And there would still be lack- 
ing one of the greatest sources of progress toward the per- 
May 16 


fection of each part—broad, universal experience. For the 
part-specialist works in close relations with the builders 
of several cars, he constantly gains by their wide experience, 
their ideas and discoveries. Each, in his desire for the per- 
fection of his car, helps in the perfection of every detail of 
the integral part. 


Progressive car-builders realize that the designing of the 
complete unit car is work worthy of master engineering 
minds—a task severe enough even with the help of other 
minds that have specialized on unit parts and their inter- 
relations with the other unit parts of the car. 


Though car-builders vary in their decisions as to what 
parts they shall buy, yet all do buy several of the funda- 
mental parts of their cars from component parts-makers. 
But not all avail themselves of that specialized engineering 
ability—nor are all parts-makers capable of giving it. 

Some builders merely ‘“‘shop”’ for parts, buying wherever 
they can buy cheapest. A few builders specify every detail 
of the parts they buy. Thus, while utilizing the physical 


The Timken-Detroit Azle Co., Detroit, Mich. 
The Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, O. 


investment and manufacturing ability of the parts-maker, 
they utterly ignore his broad experience which would help 
them co-ordinate that part with the rest of the car. 


Engineering the Part Into the Car 


The great majority of car-designers concede that the 
car’s foundations—axles and bearings—can best be inter- 
designed with the car and manufactured by organizations 
that devote all their brains, energy, experience and capital 
to the production of axles and of bearings only. 


And most of those designers whose aim is to produce cars 
that will give the greatest amount of satisfactory use- 
service depend on the makers of Timken-Detroit Axles 
and Timken Tapered Roller Bearings for co-operation in 
designing and making the right axles and bearings for their 
particular cars. 

The names of those cars are printed in a booklet, ‘‘The 
Companies Timken Keeps,” which states specifically 
where, in each model, the Timken Bearings and Axles are 
used. 

This booklet and the two Timken Primers “On Axles” 
and “On Bearings” will be mailed free, postpaid on request 
to Department B-9, either Timken Company. 
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Follow the 
Leader! 


All thirsty for Armour's 
Grape Juice—the pure juice of 
freshly - picked, ripe, luscious 
Concord grapes, pressed and 
bottled where the 
Concord grapes 
grow to perfection. 


wi Armour'’s is just as 

Nature gives it to us— 

absolutely pure, unfermented, 
unsweetened, undiluted. 






















In quarts, pints and splits 



















ATUIO’EzL TS 
APE JUIC 


If your dealer cannot supply you we 
will send you for $3.00 a trial dozen 
pints, or a dozen quarts for $5.50. 













ARMOUR AND COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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L Armour’s Grape Juice Factory at Westfield, New York Armour’s Grape Juice Factory at Mattawan, Michigan | 
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The Red Game of War 


AR and rumors of war. That, and naught 
else, was what was to be heard flying across 
the country from west to east along its 
southern border. Conductors, brakemen, 
porters, and the desert-dusty cattlemen who boarded 
the train at the last stop seemed unaware of anything 
else under the dome of heaven but war. And none so humble that he did not 
know how to conduct that war impending to the south; and none so reticent but 
that, on the slightest provocation, he would proceed to exposit just how that war 
should be conducted. 
Of course, the passengers, having nothing to do, talked war all the time. It 
was difficult, speeding through the peaceful country, 
to realize that these well-tailored, well-mannered, cour- 
teous men—some of them even with spectacles—could 
be so easily divorced from their spectacles and clothes 
and become raw savages, as ferocious as their talk. 





Up-to-Date Destruction 


, | SHE cool way in which they dis- 
cussed battleships, submarines, 
aerial bombs, torpedoes, and all 

the rest of the wonderful! up-to-date ma- 

chine contrivances and devices for the 

abrupt and violent introduction of for- j 

eign substances into the bodies of their 

fellow mortals would have been pecul- 
iarly edifying to the contemplative mind 
of a philosopher. For, come to think of 
it, that is just what war is—the intro- 
duction of foreign substances into men’s 
bodies with violent and disruptive intent. 

The hunting animal so introduces claws 
and fangs. The savage so 
introduces arrowheads and 
spear points. We. in the 
clear white light of the full 
dawn of the twentieth cen- 
tury, so introduce pieces of 
iron which we propel enor- 
mous distances by virtue 
of our laboratory method of 
chemically mixing gunpow- 
der. Also, we introduce 
pellets of lead, at high 
velocity, said pellets being 
cunningly jacketed with 
steel so that, while being 
still disruptive, they will 
not spread and be teo dis- 
ruptive. 

So a concession must be 
made, after all, to the re- 
fining influence of civiliza- 
tion. Sasically, the game is the same old red 
game of introducing the foreign substance. But 
to-day we at least introduce it according to 
certain set rules, agreements, and conventions. 

The intent, as of old, is to destroy the fellow creature 

who blocks our way of life or desire, but we do it with 

more technique and consideration. 

















Hearts in the Game 


And the genus Homo is just precisely what he is— 

a highly intelligent animal with an amazing spiritual endowment that, on occa- 
sion, individually and collectively, functions in violent and destructive ways. 
War must be dreadfully human, else why did all those well-cultured, ethically 
trained men in the smoking room and observation car talk the way they did? 

Far in the sands of western Texas our soldiers, who have been policing the 
border for the past two years, rode in to meet the train at every desert station in 
order to buy and eagerly read the newspapers for the latest war quotations. 
Where the heart is there the treasure is, and, to judge by the delight shown in 


By Jack London 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR E. BECHER 





Our soldiers, who have been policing 
the border for the past two years, rode in 
HE foregoing is not urged in the slightest spirit of to meet the train at every desert station in order 
I sarcasm. What is, is beyond all peradventure. to read the newspapers for the latest war quotations Brigade, having been selected to lead the way to Mexico, 


their faces as they scanned the bull market in war 
stock, these soldier boys of ours certainly had their 
hearts in the game for which they were drilled and 
uniformed. 

Yes, and it is a safe wager that in the heart of 
the last one of them, weary from long waiting, was 
the query “How long, O Lord, how long ere things break loose and we are 
started on our way?’ 

War and the rumors of war—there was no escaping: one breathed it, read it, 
heard it, dreamed it—yes, and ate it. For did not the primitive humor of the 
negro waiter in the dining car achieve the following sally: “Good morning, sah. 
Two nice scrambled Mexicans this morning, sah?” 


We Are Still Warriors ’ 


AID_ the Pullman conductor to me: “Lucky you're getting off at Houston. Big 

S celebration to-day. Twelve thousand of our regulars are going to parade. 
San Jacinto Day, you know.” 

Verily it is so. We set aside holidays for the celebration of old wars and 
ancient battles. And we thrill, and get tickly sensations along the spine and 
moisten our eyes as we remember those old days and the deeds of our fathers. 
Not until we have evolved sufficiently to set aside days in honor of the inventions 
of industry and the discoveries of science will we cease going to war. In the 

meantime we are what we are, and it is 

most evident that we are still warriors. 

, But Houston was disappointed. The 

feet of war—or rather, the feet of 

| twelve thousand of our young men— 

did not tramp along Houston’s streets 

on San Jacinto Day. The feet of the 

young men were even then speeding 

south. The night before, Houston had 

seen them to bed in their wide-pitched 

camp. In the morning they were gone. 

Houston rubbed its eyes and stared at 

the great martial vacancy 
left on its landscape. 

No finer meed of praise 
can be given to the evacua- 
tion of Houston, when the 
word came over the wire 
from Washington, than to 
state that it was equal to 
the celerity and dispatch of 
our American circuses in 
their palmiest days. 


For Girls Will Weep 


ROM Houston to Gal- 
F veston, flying fast as 

electricity could drive, 
across the green flat land 
one caught the first far 
glimpse of long lines of 
moving. canvas-topped com- 
missary wagons and march- 
ing columns. 

In the electric car were 
three girls who looked as 
if they had been weeping. 
For ever girls will love a 
soldier and ever girls will weep when the war medicine 
is made and the young men go forth. 

While many of the men marched, those of the Fifth 


were hurried to Galveston by train. One such train, a 
long one, we overtook and slowly passed. The windows were crowded with the 
bright, expectant faces. Just boys they were—a long, moving picture of live, 
laughing faces. Young fellows, that was all, just young fellows—all trim, fine- 
bodied huskies, smooth-shaven, boyish, bold, eager-eyed, efficient-looking, capable, 
adventurous, serving out their wanderlust of youth, as youth will do; for youth 
will be served, whether at Tampico or Vera Cruz, and youth is prone to like its 
service to be in foreign parts and oversea. 

They were distinctively American faces, the great majority that laughed to us 
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from the troop train. The percentage of blonds was 
high, and numbers of them were astonishingly blond. 
The brunets sparkled amid the blond types—ranged 
all the way from fairest yellow hair and palest blue 
eyes down through the richer tones to dark gray eyes 
and deep brown hair. 

And as we passed that line of bright faces, first 
one girl, and then another, and, finally, the third, rec 
ognized her lover and was recognized. Greetings and 


love calls flew back and forth, until we drew ahead, 
whereupon the three girls dissolved in fresh tears. 
But I'll wager, just the same, no lucky young dog in 
that lucky Fifth Brigade, vanguard of the advance 
across the Gulf of Mexico, could have been persuaded 
by all the lovelorn ‘ 


lassies in the United 
States to stay be- 
hind, even though 
staying behind 
could be accom- 
plished with honor. 
How was it that 
Laurence Hope 
voiced the plaint of 
the woman against 
the soldier lover? 
“... Desiring in my 
very arms the fiercer 
rapture of the fight.” 
And war rolled 
south on revolving 
wheels while the 
feet of the young 
men dangled and 
rested. Yes, and 
the iron-shod feet 
of War rested like- 
wise, for car after 
‘ar Was loaded with 
army wagons and 
army mules. 
Galveston was 
buzzing. Boys were 
crying extras, and 
fresher extras. The 
Hotel Galvez buzzed. 
Spurred officers 
came and went. 
“Plenty of war 
talk in the village, 
eh?’ queried the 
elevator boy. 
Said the barber 
with impressive sol- | 
emnity to the boot- 
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be: Aw, what's the use of youth and where's its 
wages if risks are not to be run in the high tide and 
heyday of life? 


What Texas Could Do 
what, a sort of pic 


SORT of picnic, that’s é ; 
nic ... somewhat different, of course, from a 


Sunday-school picnic, and on a colossal scale, 
but still a picnic. 
“A short campaign at the outside, 
sters. 
But the oldsters shake their heads: “Look at the 
Civil War—called for three-months’ volunteers. You 
know how long that fracas lasted. You never can tell 
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” 


say the young- 














black: “They’s goin’ 
to be somethin’ doin’ inside twenty-four hours—you 
listen to me.” 

Every porch in the city was a-clatter. Youth every- 
where strained at home ties and duty in its desire to 
stampede to the nearest recruiting office. Old mothers 
who had lost sons and husbands in the Civil War days 
wept reminiscently in their rocking-chairs. And while 
the youngsters were eager to volunteer, the oldsters 
were sitting back, saying: 

“Let the youngsters go. When the pinch comes’ll 
be time enough for us. Hell, ain’t it, how a fellow 
gets patriotic when any other country gets gay with 
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ourn? 
One soldier: “Well, what are they waitin’ for? 
We're ready, ain’t we?” 
Other soldier: “Been 


over.” 


Not Holy War, but Adventure 


ND both gaze yearningly out across the blue waters 
A of the quiet Gulf and already see themselves 
upon it and steaming south for Tampico and 
Vera €ruz, or any other place so long as it is not 
this piping place of peace. : 

I remember the young men of Japan when they 
went out to war. Never did any generation of young 
men desire more madly to go out upon the red way. 
But they went almost holily to encounter the White 
Giant of the North, and they little expected and less 
desired to return. 

Now our young men taking the sea path south are 
going out differently. Primarily, it is adventure. As 
a matter of course they are patriotic, but they have 
no sense of any seriousness before them. They feel 
they face no giant enemy in the south. They tell over 
again the tale of the Alamo, and recite with glee how 
Sam Houston lambasted Santa Anna at San Jacinto. 
Why, what they won't do to the Mexicans is... 
and they discover that speech is a most frail and 
inadequate means of expression of young blood and 
rollicking spirit. 


What Is Youth Without Danger? 


F COURSE, if one were to pin them down to it— 
O these bright-blooded boys of ours whose feet 
itch to tread wider spaces and far places—they 
would admit that a few, a very few, are going to get 
hurt. But their next thought, which is scarce a 
thought but rather a blood count of emotion, would 


ready two years an’ 


As we passed that line of bright faces, first 
one girl, and then another, recognized her lover and 
was recognized. Greetings and love calls flew back and forth 


what you’re goin’ to do once you take holt. You 
can’t leave go in a hurry.” 

A youngster: “Why, we could promenade through 
Mexico from end to end with twenty thousand men.” 

An oldster: “Yep, and take five hundred thousand 
men to police Mexico behind you while you prome- 
naded on your way.” 

A young Texan of the Seventh Infantry: “Huh! 
Not if they was Texans. Why, I want to tell you 
we’ve threw the fear of—well, of Texas—into them 
so they ain’t never forgot us. Say, d’ye know, I’ve 
heard more than one Mexican swear they could lick 
the whole United States if Texas was cut out of the 
scrap, an’ d’ye know, I guess that’s just about right.” 

“You mean... ?’ I dared to query. 

His words still ringing in his ears, he saw the trap 
his quick speech had led him into, and he laughed, dis 
claimed, and said: “I guess what I mean was cut 
out the whole United States and Texas could lick 
Mexico.” 

“Sure thing!” applauded the group; and the young 
sters had the decision. 


The Looming Figure of Huerta 

MINUTE later they were agreeing with the old- 
A sters in one detail of managing the war, namely, 

that simultaneously with the movement on Tam- 
pico and Vera Cruz, the National Guards and Rangers 
should cross over and take every 
Mexican border town and water hole clear to the 
Pacific. 

“The first line of defense is the enemy’s territory,” 
was the unanimous judgment. 

Little they reck, these younglings of our nation, of 
what is before them. Their feet are a-tingle to be out 
on the old red way of man. Colts and calves play in 
the pastures. Our young men must also play, must 
romp, must be doing something, either sowing their 
wildness of youth at home, or, preferably, fighting 
abroad, vindicating themselves, and the fighting ma- 
chine of an army which they compose—and, deeper, 
unreasoned, and unguessed, vindicating the institu- 
tions which have molded them and which are woven 
into the fibers of them. ‘ 

But always, over it all, back of this glorious dance 


possession of 


of youth, one visions the group of the old ones at 
Washington, the wise ones, the graybeards. 

And, over it all and back of it all, most significant 
and sinister of all, looms the tragic figure of the man 
known among men as Huerta. And a well-known man 
is he. This day they are chattering his name from 
London clubs and the war offices of world powers to 
the bazaars of India and the deep-matted, twilight 
rooms of the temples and tea houses of Nippon. 

The current theory of Huerta’s conduct in embroil 
ing Mexico with the United States gives one pause to 
contemplate as amazing a situation as is conceivable 
in a particular man’s affairs. Huerta, according to 
the classic Mexican custom established of very old, old 

time, has securely 
salted down in Eu 
] rope 10,000,000 of 
pesos as a nest egg 
—or so runs the ru 
mor on which is 
builded the theory. 
Huerta, it is said, 
Was born a _ peon 
without a penny or 
a hope for two pen- 
nies all at one time 
to his heritage. 
Huerta, in the 
course of his dic- 
tatorship, by the 
devious ways long 
established of Mexi 
} can rulers, has ac- 
cumulated and 
cached in Europe 
10,000,000 of pesos 
extracted from the 
toil of his brother 
peons. 
Madero saved 
Villa’s life when 
Huerta desired to 
execute Villa. 
Huerta, by custom 
established of old 
time, contrived to 
have Madero shot 
| to death without 
| witnesses, while Ma- 
dero was in the 
act of attempting 
to escape in the 
darkness of night 

from a guard of 

Huerta’s soldiers. 

This, by the way— 
this attempting to escape on foot by prisoners 
a custom of old time invariably never practiced by 
Mexican captives of Mexicans. Yet statistics would 
tend to show conclusively that it is quite generally 
practiced. Only—well, sometimes statistics just must 
be doubted. 


Could the Dictator Escape? 


ILLA, still the theory runs, remembering the 

murder of his benefactor, red of beak and claw 

from many victories, is advancing south upon 
the failing Huerta with the sworn intent of avenging 
Madero’s death. This means taking the life of 
Huerta. Perhaps not exactly that. There is the pos- 
sibility that Villa will merely take Huerta prisoner 
and that Huerta, some dark night, in an automobile, 
without witnesses, may inadvertently emulate Ma- 
dero’s feat with the same unfortunate and unfore 
seen end that Madero met. The how of Huerta’s pass- 
ing, if he falls into Villa’s hands, is immaterial. The 
fact that he will pass is ordained. 

So grows the picture and the theory of the tragedy 
of Huerta. Huerta, sometime peon, rules in Mexico. 
His ten millions reside in Europe. Death, in the form 
and visage of Villa, draws closer to him day by day 
from the north. Problem: how then may Huerta es 
cape Villa and win to his treasure oversea? It is an 
interesting problem. To Huerta it is mighty inter 
esting. 

Might he not, the objection is sure to be raised, have 
escaped to the coast and away to Europe before ever 
the American flag was affronted at Tampico? Cer- 
tainly not. Before he could have covered the distance 
between the palace and the railroad station he would 
have had a mob at his heels. The likelihood of getting 
away alive from the station would have been remote; 
and, even if successful in riding out his train from his 
capital a living man, the likelihood of his reaching 
Vera Cruz still alive, much less of embarking alive 
from Vera Cruz, would have been too remote for con 
sideration. 


At Dice With Fate 
Ss" HUERTA remained in Mexico City with his prob- 


is also 


lem. And, granting the theory, we get the picture 
of that desperate man in his high capital: ten mil- 
lions of treasure awaiting him across the salt sea, ruler 
and prisoner in his great palace, playing the big game 
of life with death in the toss, Villa, who will kill him, 
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sure as fate, drawing nearer day by day from the 
north. 

And Huerta plays the game. The gringo is civilized 
and a humanitarian within limits of technique. There 
is only one way for Huerta to escape. The gringo must 
eome and get him. The gringo would never turn him 
over to the tender mercies of Villa. The gringo would 
see him safe out of the country and turn him loose to 
connect with his ten millions. 

Very well. Isn’t the gringo doing it? Hasn’t the 
gringo already started to come and get him? Huerta 
was no idiot over the technique of formal saluting 
of a flag. 

It is a pretty situation. Trimitive, ‘tis 
splendid pictorially and dramatically. 

Incidentally, it will be rather an expensive rescue 
of one man on the part of the United States. The 
price will run to hundreds of millions of money, 
while no one dare forecast how many of the lives of 
our young men will be paid—all for the saving of 
the miserable life of a man who is himself already 


true, but 


redly responsible for so many miserable deaths of 
other men. 

But, correct or not, theory or fact, that mixed 
blooded man is playing a big game of some sort 


there in his palace on the site of the ancient Aztec 
palace where Cortez long ago so magnificently played 
a freebooting game. Strange, it to contem- 
plate that in the veins of this mixed-blooded man 
run the strains of the blended races of Cortez and 
Montezuma. 

Oh, well, not so long ago, and certainly a consider- 
able time after Cortez and his captains were dead and 
dust, we, too, went a-freebooting, pilfered the owners 
of most of a continent of their land, and enunciated 
the working axiom that the only good Indian was a 
dead Indian. Yet there difference. We are re 
formed, and have developed quite a different and in- 
disputably a better technique. 


The Order Comes 


HE last days at Galveston saw war glower red 
I and redder. Extras appeared with increasing 
rapidity on the streets; and street boys, made 
giddy by such sudden wealth, took advantage of the 
excitement to any old paper as the very latest 
extra. The buzzards—for so are war correspondents 
named gather. It is interesting to note 
that, within ten hours previous to the receipt from 
Washington of the order for the Fifth Brigade to 
embark, correspondents who had been on the 
from New York and Chicago descended upon 
veston in a flock. 
Searcely had they arrived when the order came. The 


also, is 


Is a 


sell 


began to 


way 
Gal 
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whisper invaded the dining room of the Hote! Galvez, 
but the news was received without excitement. Here 
and there an officer rose from the table and went out 
quietly to begin a night of unsleeping activity. That 
was about all. 

In the ballroom 
tinued to play and officers danced who were 
not lucky enough to the Fifth Brigade. 
Also, in the writing room every desk was occupied for 
a few minutes by young lieutenants getting off letters 
to the girls who just couldn’t help loving a soldier at 
a distance. 

In the misty gray of early morning the columns of 


BAY 4, 


the Fourth 


those 


Infantry band con 


belong to 


marching soldiers in their dull olive drab had the 
seeming of long, lean torpedo-boat destroyers. They 


were not individuals to the eye, but war projectiles. 
Upon coming closer they showed a goodly, sturdy lot 
of trim, well-set fellows, clean and fit, marching as 
veterans march. 


Of for Vera Cruz 
thousand that flooded 


HE twenty spectators 
the transport docks did not seem to be at all 


in the way. There was no confusion, no shout- 
ing of orders. So quiet and orderly did the embark- 
ing of three thousand men with all their necessary 
gear proceed that one almost wondered if any orders 
were being issued. 

Army wagons, buckboards, motor cars, and reluctant 
mules’ streamed steadily on board. It seemed that 
near the whole city was pouring into four transports 
without crowding them. 

One pathetic note was the soldiers’ dogs. Now it 
must be understood that soldiers’ dogs are different 
from other dogs. They always accumulate about the 
fixed camps where the men remain for months. They 


are very wise. They know unerringly an officer from 
a soldier. They know enough never to presume or 
to intrude on an officer. Where officers walk they 


never walk. 

They recognize that an officer's tent and the vicinity 
of an officer’s tent are taboo, and never are they guilty 
of drinking from an officer’s water bucket. And they 

soldiers’ dogs of the Fifth Brigade—were bound for 
Mexico along with their masters. They crept de 
murely up the gangway in the thick of the lines of as 
cending soldiers, and when detected by a vigilant officer 
at the head of the gangway, they obeyed, as soldier’s 
dogs should, and marched back down the gangway. And 
when so detected they betrayed no recognition of their 


masters, for no soldier can recognize his dog—so 
heinous a circumstance is attempted stowaway. Nor 
did they whine or complain or voice a bark. They 


disappeared, these soldiers’ dogs, and further deponent 
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sayeth not, save that 

gangway at 
It may be 

peace, but in 


these same dogs ran down the 
Vera Cruz 

nice to be an woman in time of 

war it Have our army 
women learned the control that plays so large a part 
in their husbands’ Everything was quiet 
with them: there were no scenes, no violent sobbings, 
no hysteria. There were heavy eyes and moist eyes, 
last words, and yet again last words after, and that 
was all. 

In short, in this act of saying farewell to their 
men folks the army women were splendid. Some 
I saw acceding to their husbands’ wishes—saying a 
last good-by and departing before the whistles of the 
transports blew. One in particular I noted—a cap- 
tain’s wife. He led her down the gangway to the 
wharf and kissed her a long good-by, after which he 
returned on board. Then, her lips trembling, she 
turned and went straight down the dock to the shore. 
Not once did she turn her head and look back. A 
color sergeant, his wet-eyed wife beside him, held a 
very young baby in his arms. For a long time he 
gazed down on the tiny mite of life and said nothing. 
A young lieutenant hung about his mother, pressed the 
last lingering kiss on her lips, and, hand lingering in 
hand and loath to sever, he bowed his head in old- 
time gallantry and kissed her hand. 


On the Face of the Waters 


IGH in the Gulf of Mexico, the lights of Galves- 
H ton astern, the four transports, massed with 
lights from stem to stern, are being formed 
into a square, two abreast, under direction of destroy- 
ers that glide like a long row of shadows out of the 
gloom; that give through megaphones, and 
that glide away into the gloom, talking across the 
sea to one another in the medium of chimes of lights 
red lights and white that flash and disappear in 
blinding lucidity on the short signal masts. Up above 
in the wireless room of the transport the words of 
the war men back at Galveston are being snatched 
out of the air. 

Day on the Gulf of Mexico! All is peace under an 
azure sky. The sapphire sea is scarcely rippled by 
the trade wind gently blowing, and across this placid 
sea steam the white transports—soldier-loaded—with 
an ominous destroyer convoying on either flank, while 
a third destroyer scouts ahead. 

A blur of smoke rises on the horizon and we know 
that the battleship Louisiana has come up from Vera 
Cruz to meet us. We know while all that is visible 
of her is the blur of smoke, for her name and errand 
have long since been snatched out of the air by wiz- 
ards’ apprentices at work in the wireless room. 


army 


is not so nice. 


business? 


orders 






























































‘*The twenty thousand spectators that flooded the transport docks {at Galveston| did not seem to be at all in the way. 


There was no confusion, no shouting of orders. So 


quiet and orderly did the embarking of three thousand men with all their necessary gear proceed that one almost wondered if any orders were being issued. Army wagons, 


buckboards, motor cars, and reluctant mules streamed steadily on board. It seemed that near the whole city was pouring into four transports without crowding them 
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The ‘* Rebuke with Flames of Fire” at Vera Cruz 
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Bluejackets landing. They did it as calmly and quickly 
as if they had been on drill at a navy yard back home 


Photographs by JAMES H. HARE, Collier's 
Staff Photographer 


ECHNICALLY, the capture of Vera 
Cruz by our marines and bluejackets 
was a rebuke, not an act of war. It was, 
none the less, reprisal of the sort described 
in Isaiah—a “rebuke with flames of fire.” 
The United States gave seventeen lives to 
administer it; the losses of the Mexican 
Federals were well above 200. What the 
fighting was like is described in graphic 
fashion by James H. Hare’s snapshots re- 
produced upon this page. The destruc- 
tion the firing caused and the police work 
of the victors are described in other Hare 
photographs on the two pages that follow. 
It seems a good deal like war times 
again to receive a dozen rolls of films 
from Jimmy Hare and with them such 
characteristic notes as: 


A little sniping going on from house- 
tops answered by our rapid-fire guns. I 
heard the old “ping” of the bullets whis- 
tling around us. An order was given to 
keep to the sidewalk near the houses and 
not walk in the roadway. Just as I man- 
aged to get into a room in the hotel, first 
night, soldiers rushed up on the roof. 
Three Mexicans were killed there. 
Quite a little sniping all night, answered 
by our rapid-fire guns and singly. 

The snapshot above—a typical one 
shows how our men in the streets re- 
pelled the attacks of Mexican “snipers.” 
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Marching noncombatants to safety. The Americans used ex- 
traordinary care in handling peaceful citizens and refugees 
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One of our marines getting a machine gun ready for action 
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Photographs by JAMES H. HARE, Collier's Staff Photographer 
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Mexicans bringing one of their wounded into San Sebastian Hospital. 


It is estimated that nearly two hundred Mexicans were killed and that as many more were wounded 

Some Grim Evidence of “af 

Yankee Marksmanship lla 
HE capture of Vera Cruz demanded of 


our sailors and marines a high degree 
of courage, 
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A 3-inch gun did 
. this to the 
a naval school 
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for they were commanded not 
to shoot until fired upon. Bravery among 
our fighting men is a matter of course, how 
ever, so it was not courage that became 
the “feature” of the fight so much as the 
deadly precision with which the men on 


shore and the gunners on the ships struck 
their targets. 
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Bluejackets silenced sharp- 
shooters in the Benito Juarez tower with 
five 3-inch shells. The Prairie wrecked 
a market house with fifteen 3-inch 
shells and drove a squad of Mexicans out 
of the Custom House with a few shdts. 3 
The Prairie, the Chester, and the San 

Francisco routed a large force of 
in the Naval Academy. 
effect. The San 
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The Benito Juarez tower, battered by five 3-inch The Naval Academy after it had been shelled by the Prairie, the Chester, and the San Francisco. The San Fran- 
Shells. A piece of good marksmanship by bluejackets cisco shot through the windows one by one. 


Sixty-two Mexican snipers, many of them cadets, were found dead inside 
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y ‘*Battle-axing.’’ Hundreds of doors kad to be knocked off 
U their hinges to keep Mexicans from firing from behind them 
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A squad of marines breaking into a building to search for 
- 
sharpshooters and for concealed arms and ammunition How Riotous V era 
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; set ~Crus Was Policed 
ZY HE task of restoring order in Vera j 
Y j Cruz, the story of which is told in Mr. Z 
Hare’s pictures on this page, was as big 
a job for the marines and bluejackets as 
y the skirmish fighting. The quick depar 
Z ture of General Maas rendered discipline 
Z impossible among the natives, and sa 
loons were looted and scores of Mexi 
cans became so intoxicated that they were 
dangerous alike to both citizens and 
foreigners. The policing of the city was 
made still more difficult by the fact that 
the Americans were strangers in the city 
and could not understand the language. 
Our men arrested 500 persons for sharp- Going through a citizen’s clothes for pocket weapons. 
shooting and confiscated 11,000 firearms. This process was applied to five hundred in three days 
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y The burning of an oil building. The Americans did some A court in the rear of the Hospicio Zamora (orphan asylum), which was made the headquarters of the 
good detective work in an effort to find the incendiary marines from the battleship Arkansas who figured prominently in the suppression of the belligerents in the city 

















HE call to war comes more suddenly now than 
in olden days. We were assembled in an 
office in the Navy Yard, waiting word of the 
ship which was to hurry one of us at least 
on to Mexican waters, when a tall, slim chap made 


his entrance. 

“Does that gunboat going to Tampico stop off at 
Hampton Roads on the way down?” he asked, and 
dropped what we all recognized as a moving-picture 
machine in a leather-bound box as he asked it. 

“She does not,” answered the ranking naval author- 
ity present without pause. 

“Then good night,” said the newcomer, both hands 
in the air. “I was to be married a week from to- 
morrow, but now—good night: 

He stared through the window and out toward 
where the ocean lay. “They telegraphed me she would 
stop in at Hampton 
Roads, and my relief 
would come aboard 
there and pick me 
up. But I guess they 
were kiddin’ me.” 
He reshouldered the 
heavy, black box. “I 
guess I'll send a 
night message home.” - 
He walked toward ee 2 
the door. ’ 

“TI think if I was 
to be married in a 
week I'd be mar- 
ried,” said some one 
then. 

The moving-picture 
man wasn’t too far 
away to hear. “May- 
be you would,” he 
retorted—“but suppose they were countin’ on you? 
And supposing if you didn’t have a job you couldn't 
get married at all, next week or any other week; 
and your job was to go to Mexico, maybe too you'd 
go the same as me—’specially if you’d been told you 
mightn’t have to go the whole route. When d’y’ ex 
pect that ship in?’ 

“Well, we did expect her in the harbor at daybreak 
this morning and every hour since then, and it’s now, 
you see, the middle of the afternoon and she’s still 
outside in a thick o’ fog, reporting progress from time 
to time by wireless.” 

“Then she won't be in right away?’ 

“She won’t be in now before late to-night, then 
she'll have to stop there to take on a draft for the 
fleet at Vera Cruz.” 


”” 





Everyone to His Calling 
UCH being the case, the “movie” 
S changed a few reminiscences leisurely 
picture operators move around the world as sud 
denly and in about as many different directions as 
most people these days, and so the chat was not with 
out human interest. And then we adjourned to a little 
hotel outside the reservation, where was a cannel-coal 
grate fire in the lobby burning briskly. At the hotel, 
those first through supper commandeered the wide- 
bottomed chairs and anchored themselves securely in 
front of the inspiring blaze, and from there gave out 
their views. They were for war and against it. Some 
thought it a queer thing to go to war about—not 
saluting the flag; but most of them were for it, and 
for hanging “Hurter” or “Viller,” or whoever was most 
to blame down there, up by the thumbs and letting 
him know what was what. 
Only one man seemed to have anything new on 
the subject. He laid hold of a breath of silence 


man and I ex 
moving 
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to say: “The only criticism I got to make o’ the 
Mexicans is they ain’t Christians. They can’t be and 
cremate their soldiers killed in battle—right on the 
battle field, so I hear.” 

“And why not? In a hundred years we'll all be 
handled that way.” 

The free-spoken man raised a wistful protest to 
that. “Don’t say that, brother. If you was in my 
business, you’d never say it.” 

“And what’s your business?” 

“Undertaking.” And he got up to pull from his 
vest pocket a packet of business cards. 


The Reactionary 

IGHT here a tall, bony man with spectacles and 
R a cane and a limp as he walked toward the door 

piped up: “That’s it, not a derned man taking 

sides in this thing but what’s got some pigs to market. 
One o’ you don’t like the color o’ their skins, and 
another wants to sell ’em coffins. And’s for you” 
he aimed his cane at the movie man—‘“you’re will 
in’ to see ‘em mowed down in rows so you en be 
gettin’ your pictures o’ the dead an’ dyin’.”. Bang 
went the door behind him. 

“Jee-zooks!” said the movie man, “and all I said 
was ten or twelve words of explanation of how the 
machine worked, an’ naturally a word or two of hope 
for a little action after we got there. He must be 
a Republican and again’ Wilson, ain’t he?’ 
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“He’s all right’”—it was the hotel clerk now speak- 
ing from behind the grill—‘he lives over here on the 
hill in a house where his folks lived before him for 
a thousand years, I guess. He's against anything an’ 
everything, right or wrong, that he thinks will make 
people too proud if they get it. He’s all right. A 
few like him in the neighborhood don’t hurt nobody.” 


Aboard 


VERYBODY concerned may or may not have 
E pigs to sell, but the further business of a war 

reporter is to record what happened. The movie 
man and I went back to the navy yard and, it being 
now near midnight and one ship being in and at 
anchor outside, we were taken out to her in a stout, 
gray steam launch of which the grimy little crew, 
while good 
natured, looked 
as if a few hours’ 
sleep would not 
do them a bit of 
harm. 

We climbed 
aboard our storm- 
tossed warship by 
way of a sea lad- 
der—our baggage 
being hoisted up 
after us on the 
end of a rope 
and presented our 
credentials to the 
officer of the deck, 
who wore an en- 
sign’s stripe and 
looked as if he 
had not shaved 
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The Young Draft to the 


for three days nor slept for three nights, which he 
had not, as we learned later. 

The ensign passed our credentials on to the cap- 
tain, who had retired but was not yet asleep; and 
the captain must have passed the word to look after 
us, for in a few minutes an officer in a pair of 
dungaree trousers and a sea-going blouse with a 
lieutenant’s stripes came along and dug out ‘a couple 
of mess boys and roused up the doctor, and the doc- 
tor broke out a couple of hospital stewards from 
their snug bunks, and up came blankets and sheets 
from the sick bay, and out from a couple of state- 
rooms in the wardroom country came a lot of sea- 
soaked furniture, and by and by in we went. 


The Young Jackies 


VERYBODY was sleepy and weary and worn, but 
E good-natured. They had had a hard time of it 
outside—a big gale of wind and a high sea run- 
ning and a thick fog, and in the middle of it their 
whistle went out of commission ; and with your whistle 
out of commission you have to e careful. They might 
have gone along hooked up, if it was on the wide 
ocean, with a busted whistle, but not in a heavily 
traveled highway—not unless you wanted to pick up 
some passenger steamer on your bowsprit, and nv- 
body wanted to do that—they had nothing against 
any passengers. 

Anything else? They want a drink aboard, out- 
side of the medicine chest—if there was 

But nobody wanted a drink. 

“No? Then good night.” 

“Good night.” and two commissioned officers, two 
petty officers, first class, and two undistinguished men 
attendants (except for their color) turned gratefully 
in for the night. 

We turned in also, but not for as many hours’ 
slumber as we thought. 

After what seemed a very brief interval we awoke 
to a commotion. 
Through the air port 

Z, a cheerful sun was 
if streaming —the first 
f bright natural light 
for three days and 
nights; and the sky 
was of the color it 
should be, with only 
a few little white 
clouds racing before 
~. the west wind across 
~~ it; and a further 
look disclosed that 
little jumping green 
sea which means 
fair weather inshore. 

The commotion 
was proceeding from 
a tender alongside; 
from the tender a 
stream of bluejackets was upstreaming, with every 
bluejacket his hammock roll ashoulder; and every 
bluejacket agile and alert, with eyes aloft, and back 
of every pair of eyes, it was plain to see, lay the 
hope of high adventure to come. 

And, to a bosun’s mate’s shrill piping they lay aft 
on the port gangway, and the officer of the deck 
looked them over, and the captain looked them over, 
and the bosun’s mate looked them over, and the 
bosun’s mate most critically of all, and blew his high 
piping call and roared his husky commands again, 
and down the spar-deck gangway they trooped and 
stowed their long rolls in the hammock nettings under 
the ship’s wide midship rail; and then they all stood 
by for the breakfast call, and when the call came 
down the hatchways they poured like wolves, and 





came up on deck more leisurely then to search sea 
and sky for what it had to offer them. Before them 
was Mexico, and who could say what else? 

And then, to the bosun’s piping, up came the anchor, 
and a flag fluttered above the ramparts of a fort 
ashore, and down from our stern jackstaff came our 
ensign, and then we turned on our heel and passed 
out to sea. She was a crowded little cruiser between 
decks, what with her own complement and the new 
draft, when she put out to sea. They 
were mostly young fellows, the new 


draft. They average young enough 
anyway, our navy lads, but they 
looked younger than the average, 


hardly out of their first six months’ 
training stage at the naval station. 
Most of them had never before stood 
on the deck of a ship at sea. But no 
matter that, they would soon enough 
learn to stand their watch and train 
their gun, topside, or oil her engine 
bearings and pass coal, it might be, 
away down by the double bottoms. 


School Keeps On 


HEY enjoyed themselves. It 

was fine weather leaving and 

fine weather for nigh a week 
following, except for one night when 
she pitched a bit under a head sea, 
and one morning when she rolled with 
the sea rolling up under her quarter. 
She was a pretty fair roller when she 
got going, but only a few were dis- 
commoded; and it was soon over 
with; and, once you leave your sea- 
sick period behind you, life at sea 
certainly does take on a good color. 

The little cruiser had been rushed 
away from the Boston yard before 
she could have a lot of needful things 
done to her. It is always that way 
in war time. In the judgment of her 
officers she looked like one of those tramp steamers 
four months out from some Asiatic port, and they got 
the new draft to work at cleaning her. 

Of course the regular’ ship’s crew took a turn at 
cleaning ship, too, but this was work that was an 
old story to them, whereas it would be a great chance 
for the new draft to learn; and the regular ship’s 
crew set about enthusiastically to allow the new 
draft to learn. When a man-of-warsman’s crew set 
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about to clean ship they make a thorough job of 
it. There may be housewives ashore who think they 
know what a clean house is, but they only think so. 
They should view the inspiring action of forty lusty 
young fellows pushing holystones along the deck, and 
forty more driving squeegees behind them, and before 
and behind them another one hundred and fifty or so 
scattering sand or playing the hose or rushing big 
bushy mops. It was not a tableau of heroic war, 


16, 


There was the school period, for instance. Who'd 
ever think that out to sea, on your way to war, you’d 
have to be going to school too? But they took it, as 
they took the rest of it, as part of the game—pin- 
ning their faith always to the hope of the surely more 
stirring better things to come. 

Of course, what every hopeful one of them was look- 
ing forward to, wishing no harm to anybody, but hoping 
always for the best, was to be put ashore at some good 
little port in Mexico and he and his 
mates started on their march over 
the king’s highroad to Mexico City, 
dragging their guns after them as 
bluejackets always did in all the 
wars they ever read about. 
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but when they were done she was a picture to view, 
with her brass work shining like a jeweler’s window; 
and as for her white deck looking up at you under 
the afternoon sun—why, you felt as if you ought to 
put on kid gloves before you laid even your finger 
tips to her brass rails, and to get into a pair of felt 
slippers before setting your toes on her deck. 

The new draft learned that, war or no war, all the 
old regulations were in force and some new ones. 


They are not quite sure just what 
it is that Huerta and Villa are hay- 
ing an argument about, and mostly 
they don’t care; but they do know 
that they are both Mexicans, and why 
worry about the details so long as, 
by and by, they can have a swipe at 
them? They all look on Huerta, how- 
ever, as the most hopeful possibility. 
Their only fear is that he won’t hold 
out till they get there. 


The Lights of Hatteras 


GROUP of them were talking it 
A over on the second night out. 
It was after supper and before 
hammock call—that delightful hour 
when you can smoke in peace while 
the gorgeous sun is setting inshore. 
Only a few stars were as yet in sight, 
and what wind there was was sug- 
gestive of the warm tropics ahead of 
them. A couple over by the engine- 
room gratings were plunking out a 
few of the very latest tango tunes on 
a guitar and mandolin, and ahead of 
them the watch aloft had hailed the 
lights of Hatteras. Said the speaker 
of the group: “Wouldn’t you like to been old Hurter’s 
Prime Minister, or whoever he is that advises him, 
when President Wilson’s ultimatterm come in? I 
would. And d’y’ know what I'd ’a’ said to him if I 
was standin’ by? I’d ’a’ slipped him another ball o’ 
brandy and I'd ’a’ said: ‘Don’t let them big loafers 
from the United States put anything over you, old 
top. Have another one with me’—they say he likes his 
grog, the old boy. And (Concluded on page 29) 


“Soldiers and Sailors, Too” 
By James F. J. Archibald and Berton Braley 


If you want to join on as a U. 8S. marine 
You’ve got to get used to the water, 
You've got to be smart and you've got to be clean 
And ready for drill or for slaughter. 
They will give you the hook if you don’t learn 
to cook, 
And, out where the sharpshooters hover, 
You've got to learn not to stand up and be shot, 
But to wriggle around under cover. 
In civilized places or tropical scenes 
You mustn’t be careless or nervous, 
But tend to the work of the U. S. marines, 
The Oldest Branch of the Service! 


OWN in the corner of an almost forgotten 

cemetery in the swamp lands of Georgia there 

is a grave marked with a stone telling the 

casual visitor that Captain Williams of the 
United States Marine Corps “died of eight grievous 
wounds.” Captain Williams was leading a skirmish 
party against hostile Indians. That 
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American flag in Tripoli? How many of you remem- 
ber that it was the Marine Corps that was first in the 
City of Mexico when we captured it before, and that 
a party of marines, officers and men, captured Cha- 
pultepec? Have you forgotten their fights in Japan 
in 1863, in Formosa, in Korea, in Egypt, and in China, 
or their work at Bull Run; or, coming down to these 
latter days, how much do you remember of the fight 
at Guantanamo, where that gallant little band held our 
skirmish line in Cuba against 6,000 Spaniards? And 
Bill Antony of the Maine—do you remember his re- 
port to Sigsbee? 

They are a tight little squad, these “leathernecks 
there are a few lacking to make up an even 10,000, 
but they make up in loyalty and quiet efficiency 
what they lack in numbers and noise. Over 5,000 


”. 
’ 


‘‘We pushed him under the gate’ 


of that small band are already in Mexico, standing 
the brunt of the work, and more are on the way. 
There was a day, between wars, when all they had 
to do. was to shoo the intruders away from the gang- 
way or the admiral’s door, but times ’board ship 
are different nowadays. To-day their duties are many 
and varied; on shipboard they are sailors and on 
land they are soldiers. 

Just think of this: There are 4,300 of that squad 
who can hit a Mexican five times in twenty seconds 
at varying distances of from four to six city blocks. 
Besides this there are about 700 “expert riflemen” 
who would hit a running man at ten city blocks in 
the same fashion. One of the writers has seen their 
teams beat the best of Europe and Asia, and in actual 
warfare he has seen these same marines shooting as 
calmly and deliberately and with as little excitement 
as any Boer who ever pressed a trigger-finger. 

“Some people have got the impression,” said Ser- 
geant Smith, United States Marine Corps, “that we’re 

supernumeraries — kind of orna- 









grave was dug almost a century ago, 
but the memory of his deeds still 
lives in the Marine Corps, and it is 
the memory of such deeds that makes 
it easier for the men at Vera Cruz 
to give the inevitable little hitch at 
their hat brims, duck their heads, 
and run forward into a rain of lead. 


The Gallant Record 


, ] SHEIR service is the least 
known to the great forgetting 
public, although their deeds 

have thrilled every generation. How 

many of you remember that the first 
battle of the American navy was 
fought and won entirely by the ma- 
rines? Of their work in the battles 
under John Paul Jones, or of the 
story of the marines raising the 
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mental decorations around a ship. 
They ought to try our trick for a 
while. The recruiting officer calls 
us ‘Soldiers of the Sea’—and that’s 
moderately accurate. On board we 
act as police, we man the secondary 
batteries, we guard the ship in port, 
we help coal when it’s necessary, 
and we do our share of the general 
work of the ship—everywhere except 
the fireroom. Here’s what the book 
Says about us: 

“*The marines form the military 
branch of the navy, and serve both 
and on land. They are 
very much as soldiers of 
the army. They are instructed and 
drilled in the duties of infantry, 
field artillery, and machine-gun com- 
panies, and in preparation for their 


at sea 
trained 




















duties as landing parties from ships of the navy for 
expeditionary duty and as defenders of naval advance 
bases, they are trained in the use of portable search- 
lights, wireless telegraph, the heliograph, and other 
methods of signaling. They are taught to erect, op- 
erate, and maintain telegraph and telephone lines, 
to plant mines, handle build and wreck 
pridges, make roads, knot and splice ropes, scale 
walls, throw up intrenchments, build and keep sani- 
tary camps, and generally maintain themselves in the 
field. Also, they are instructed in the various meth- 
ods of slinging and trans- 
porting light a nd heavy 
ordnance, and of mounting 
and knocking down 
artillery.’ 

“That’s the general out- 
lines of our job — with 
‘nothing to do till to-mor- 
row. First into a scrap 
and last out of it. Scouts 
and advance guard in time 
of war, police and clean- 
up corps in time of peace, 
making the Boxer behave, 
teaching the Spigotty to 
use disinfectant, and hold- 
ing the Gu-gu still while 
he’s vaccinated. It's a gay 
life! 

“But it don’t seem ex- 
actly right to me for the 
recruiting office to adver- 
tise this as an ‘adventurous 
eareer,’ because it ain't. 
Of course a marine knocks 
around a little, but about 
all he does is to skirmish 
a bit now and then. Take 
me, for instance. I’ve seen 


torpedoes, 





John Quick stood up in that rain of shells and rifle freand a 
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conduct themselves cautiously and intelligently in bat- 
tle, running no undue risks—ordinarily. But now and 
then they display the mad, reckless sort of bravery 
which is just short of folly and which sometimes 
makes the impossible come true. At Guantanamo, in 
the Spanish War, for example, that famous troop of 
marines which formed the landing party would have 
been wiped out except that the Spaniards, outnum- 
bering them two or three to one, waited for them 
to land their supplies, planning on capturing both 
supplies and marines. But when the supplies were 
landed and they made their 
attack, they found a fully 
entrenched camp—from 
which came a deadly fire 
of Lee-Metfords. It was 
also at Guantanamo that 
the Dolphin, during an en- 
gagement, mistaking a 
company of marines for 
Spaniards, began shelling 
them. Whereupon John 
Quick, a noncommissioned 
officer, stood up in that 
rain of shells and of Span 
ish rifle fire and signaled 
‘Cease firing’ to the Dolphin 
with a red bandanna hand- 
kerchief. His clothes were 
almost shot off him, but he 
escaped injury. 

Although the Marine 
Corps is a part of the navy 
and therefore under the 
direct orders of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, they can 
be and frequently have 
been used by the War De- 
partment. They are also 
great stand-by of the 


quite a lot of service and with a red bandanna handkerchief signaled ‘‘Cease firing!’’ State Department, for it 


I’ve been around the world 

aplenty, but with the exception of a few engagements 
with Filipinos, some fighting down in Cuba, and a few 
pot shots in Panama during the revolution, I never 
was what you might call in battle, except during the 
Boxer uprising in China in 1900. That was real inter- 
esting. All the way from Tientsin to Peking the Chinks 
were popping at us and we were popping at them, 
and the shrapnel shells were going ‘Chuh! Chuh! 
Chuh!’ over our heads—shrapnel before it bursts 
sounds just like a freight engine puffing—and there 
were troops of every nation under the sun, almost, 
marching and deploying and yelling and fighting.” 


Kelly at the Peking Gate 


, ] SHE Sergeant chuckled reminiscently. 
“T wonder if you ever heard how we got into the 
Forbidden City in Peking? Well, that was rather 
funny. Mine was D Company, Captain Long, and 
we were the first foreigners ever to enter that part 
of Peking. We didn’t have any artillery to batter 
down the gate with, and we were puzzled how to 
make an entrance until ‘Wreck’ Kelly—we called him 
that because he was so thin—threw off his haversack 
and coat and tried to crawl under where the gate 
swung a few inches off the ground. He couldn’t quite 
make it, so he yelled: ‘Hey, come here and shove!’ 
and we pushed him under the gate. He skinned his 
face and his arms and blame near tore the shirt off 
his back, but he got through, lifted the heavy bar off 
the gate, and in we come. We didn’t think much 
about it at the time, but later on Kelly said: ‘Gee, 
boys, suppose there’d been a Chink on the other side 

of that gate!’” 

But the marines are always taking chances like 
that. They fight behind cover when possible; they 
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does not constitute an act 
of war to land an armed body of marines to guard 
a consulate, legation, or embassy. 

It is doubtful if there is a more versatile body in 
any service of any country. Not long ago, while one 
of the writers was watching the drill of a battalion 
of marines with Colonel C. H. Lauchheimer, who is 
now the Adjutant and Inspector of the Corps, he 
offered to lay a wager that the onlooker could not 
name a task in mechanics, literature, art, music, busi- 
ness, or sport that could not be performed by one of 
the men in line, and it wasn’t a very long line either. 
That was apparently a very sporty wager, but it wasn’t 
taken. The said onlooker had seen those same men 
in the field before, running railroads, telegraph lines, 
steamships, and typewriters. He has seen them play- 
ing baseball in Shanghai and Tokyo, and he has seen 
them mushing dog sleds in Alaska. It’s a sort of tra- 
dition in the Marine Corps to be able to master any 
situation that arises. 

The technical term for the work expected of the 
Marine Corps is “advance base work,” and in plain 
words that simply means that wherever there is to 
be a fight they must get ashore someway and stay 
there somehow against all odds until the machinery 
of the Government has unwound enough red tape and 
bought enough gunpowder and rented enough ships to 
allow a main body of troops to reenforce them. 


In Each Row at the Start of It 


, ] SO TRAIN the marines for this form of work they 
have maintained a training station at League 
Island, Philadelphia, for about seven years for 

practice in the skirmish work of the nation. At League 

Island, in addition to the usual routine duty of these 

sea soldiers, which includes infantry and artillery drill, 

they have been thoroughly drilled in the actual load- 
ing and unloading of transports. They have loaded 
the transports Dirie and Prairic so often that they 
have almost worn out the hardtack and ammunition 
boxes. But they have mastered the art (for it is an 
art) of placing a six months’ supply for a thousand 
men in the right place in the shortest space of time. 
Events of the past few weeks have shown that they 
were drilled like expectant fire horses, and when the 
alarm was sounded they were in harness and in the 
lead as usual. During the last seven winters the same 
training has been carried on at Guantanamo, that 
beautiful harbor wrested from the Spaniards in time 

of war and christened into our national family with a 

baptismal blood of these same marines. 

Only twenty-four hours’ notice from the Secretary 
of the Navy is needed to put a fully equipped regiment 
on board a transport with all the “advance base sup- 
plies” for a thousand men for six months. That means 
that when the marines have landed the army must 
come along and get all of the glory within six months 
or else the marines will have to go on and take their 
supplies from the enemy. When they land they take 
with them, just as they did at Vera Cruz, sufficient 
wireless apparatus to keep them in communication 
with the ships, and sufficient artillery, including three- 
inch and five-inch guns, for a semipermanent fortifica- 
tion. They take ashore and operate searchlights and 
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electrical apparatus. In fact, they must form a self- 
supporting fortress to repel all comers from either 
land or sea until the arrival of the main force. 
For once you are truly a U.S. marine 
You get in each row at the start of it, 

And then, while the bullets are grazing your bean 
You land in the thick and the heart of it. 

From the pine to the. palm you're a preacher of calm, 
The brawlers turn pale when you sight ’em, 

And if they don’t cease when you say to them“ Peace!” 
You simply jump in and you fight ’em. 

Yes, when yau can’t check ’em by peaceable means, 
And while they're still ugly and nervous, 

You teach ’em the might of the U. S. marines, 
The Oldest Branch of the Service! 

“Oldest branch of the service’ is right,” Sergeant 
Smith observed. “The marines were organized in 1798 
and they’ve been fighting more or less steady ever 
since. I’ve forgotten how many wars and battles 
they’ve been in, to say nothing of riots and brawls in 
various parts of the world, where they’ve had to mix 
in to bring about law and order. As the song has it— 

‘They've fought with T'ripolitan pirates, 
They've handed the English a few, 
They bowed the proud necks of the Spanish 
and Mex, 
And they’ve walloped the Chinaman, too. 
They've reasoned with Zulu and Malay, 
They've fought in our own Civil War, 
And they've had a few scraps with the 
brown little Japs, 
And with Gu-gus way out in Samar,’ 

“It must have been a grand thing to be with the 
marines in the early 
days. Plenty of action 
then—now it’s pretty 
dull.” 

The Sergeant sighed 
for the glory of the 
past and the quietude 
of the present. Then 
he puffed slowly on 
his pipe and drifted 
into a story of the 
march of the marines 
under Waller through 
Samar, to the relief 
of a beleaguered and 
famished garrison, so 
weak from starva- 
tion that they 
couldn’t brush the 
leeches from their 
limbs; a story of 
guerilla fighting in 
a tropic jungle, 
where men had 
fairly to cut their 
way, where the days 
were full of battle 
and the nights were 
full of insects. 

“The ‘Gu- gus,’ 
that’s what we 
called the insurrec- 
tos, used to plant 
lantakas — bam- 
boo cannon 
wound with rope 
—along the trail, 
and while they 










































igi y “i The insurrectos 


were ready to 


Bag 3 
roll huge rocks down the bluff 


weren't highly civilized artillery,” the Sergeant said, 
“they were inconvenient things to go off at you, being 
full of lead and slugs and glass and stuff like that. If 
they went off at all, they were sure to bust something, 
even if it was only themselves.” 


The Lost Are Found 


E TOLD how, during this march, the troop came 
H upon a seemingly impregnable fortress on the bank 
of a swift river. The insurrectos were at the top 
of a two-hundred-foot bluff, and they had huge rocks 
ready to roll down upon the invaders if they tried 
to storm the fort or to go past the fort via the river. 
“We intended to get past,” the Sergeant remarked, 
“but we were squatted (Concluded on page 30) 














OWNSTAIRS, in 
the visitors’ 
room of the 
University Hos- 

pital, smelling iodoform, 
Tris Ford, manager 
of the Giant - killers, 
waited uneasily. Up- 
stairs, reposeful as be- 
fitted the true scientist, 
the resident bacteriolo- 
gist squinted through his 
microscope. Before this 
revealing instrument, on 
a hanging drop slide, 
was a liquid globule of 
bouillon taken from a cul- 
ture of typhoid bacilli. 

Keenly the disease de- 
tective observed the care-free bacteria in their native 
sports. Some of the wrigglers indulged in a continu- 
ous round of somersaults. Others tore through space 
and looped the loop as though riding invisible mono- 
planes. Those more socially inclined tangoed in pairs. 
But not one bacillus was static. All were in turmoil. 
The culture was “good.” 

With almost cruel cunning the bacillian expert pre- 
cipitated a tiny quantity of blood solution into a mi- 
nute amount of the culture, and deftly transferred the 
combination drop to a fresh slide. 

The base of the solution used was the blood of Bill 
Dart, pitching mainstay of the Giant-killers. 





BROWA- 


URIOUSLY the resident bacteriologist awaited 

as results. In five minutes there was to be noted a 

gradual quiescence in the movements of the 
wrigglers. They ceased their mad pranks and settled 
down as if overtaken with languor. One by one the 
bacilli became absolutely static, curling up in groups 
and going to sleep in a conglomerate mass, like so 
many young pups. In 
a quarter of an hour 
there was not a sign of 
life. The bacteriolo- 
gist had brought his 
experiment to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

An interne came to 
Tris Ford and re- 
ported. The manager 
of the Giant-killers 
got a dose of heavy 
language, in which 
emphasis was laid on 
“Widal reaction” and 
“positive.” There was 
something assertively 
final about the sur- 
prisingly intelligible 
medical term “posi- 
tive.” 

“You mean he’s got 
it?” asked Ford. 


The interne majes- 
tically inclined his 
head. “There is not a 


shadow of a-doubt. A 
positive reaction— 
typhoid.” 

“A light or a mild 
case? — suppose you 
can’t tell.” 

“Not with certainty, 
of course. But the 
bacteriologist informed 
me that the behavior of the bacilli after the mixture 
of the blood solution and the culture would indicate a 
pronounced type of typhoid. Probably a severe case.” 

“Poor Bill,” said Tris, half to himself. Then in a 
tone of authority he addressed the interne: “Every- 
thing is to be done to make Mr. Dart comfortable 
and to get him well. Don’t try to save a nickel. Our 
club will stand it. I'll call again soon. Good day.” 

Walking to the trolley, Tris Ford came to three 
important conclusions : 

First—To count Bill Dart out for the entire season 
(not a fortnight old) and recast his campaign with- 
out taking his most valued pitcher into accouut. 
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Part [—Win Shute’s Disappearance 
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Second—To write to the Surgeon General, United 
States Army, and learn all about the inoculation of 
officers and enlisted men as a preventive of typhoid 
fever. 

Third—To go in search of Barney Larkin, who was 
touted as the greatest left-hander outside the breast- 
works of organized baseball. 

Like the manager in the war game, Tris Ford be- 
lieved in preparedness. He was almost invariably 
forearmed. But he wasn’t prepared for the trick 
played him by a criminally negligent Southern city 
which harbored a water supply devoted to the propa- 
gation of typhoid bacilli. Otherwise he wouldn’t have 
thought for one moment of hitching up with two yards 
and fifteen stone of human trouble, even though said 
trouble did boast a phenomenal fast ball and beauti- 
ful control—“control” not of the man, but of the ball. 


OT one of the other fifteen major-league man- 
N agers would have undertaken the job of han- 

dling Barney Larkin. Two had tried. It was 
Parke of Pittsburgh who discovered Larkin. For fully 
twenty-four hours after Larkin pitched his first big 
league game, shutting out Cincinnati, Parke boasted 
of his find. Then abruptly he ceased to boast; and 
after two weeks, replete with excitement for the 
Pirates, the eccentric performer was given his uncon- 
ditional release. When the parting was over, Parke 
made this statement : 

“I’ve seen some grand port siders and some ‘bad 
actors’ in my day, but Barney Larkin’s got ’em all 
beat. Curving a ball and crooking his elbow seem to 
be born in him. Reminds me of a famous Irishman 
who boasted he could fight a duel and drink a bowl 





Sitw wily 


On the dot a triumphant procession moved 
ceremoniously into the presence of the chief of the 
Giant-killers. Tris Ford laughed. He couldn’t help it 


of punch between thrusts. And the more he drank 
the harder he fought. So with Barney. He can pitch 
shut-out ball between drinks. The more hard liquor 
he puts away the faster his ball and the better his 
control. I’m not joking—drinking actually improved 
his pitching. But it didn’t have the same effect on 
other players with our club—there was the devil to 
pay. No more Barneys for me.” 

Undismayed by the judgment of Parke, the man 


ager of the Cincinnatis 
grabbed Larkin, bragging: 
“Observe me—I can handle 
any player who isn’t actu- 
ally bughouse.” 

Balldom observed. It 
wasn’t altogether what Barney Larkin did, although 
that was “a-plenty.” It was what he did to the Cin- 
cinnati team. When they next appeared in the Kast, 
one of the sporting writers said that nothing so dis- 
organized had come out of Ohio since Coxey’s army. 
Gladly the “load of wild oats,” as Barney had come 
to be called, was given his unconditional release. 

He was now officially designated a “free agent.” 
But where had his freedom taken him? 


, I “HERE was a sure way to trace Barney Larkin. 
He loved the spot light; no near-statesman or 
Thespian of the chorus sought the bright white 

light more persistently. Barney was either in the news- 

papers or seeking to break into print. Most generally 
he found the scribes in a receptive frame of mind. 

Barney Larkin was to the sporting writers what Harry 

Thaw was to the sob artists—good for a column any 

dull day. And the story, nine times out of nine, got 

on to the wire and traveled over the country. 

Tris Ford sent out an “S. O. 8.” to Barney Larkin, 
the sporting editor of the “North Star” acting as 
transmitter. The scribe wrote a story about Barney, 
rehearsing his exploits with horsehide and highball, 
and winding up with the query: 

“Has anyone seen Barney? Is he far from the mad- 
ding crowds of fans, bumping along on the water 
wagon, or is he mixing up drinks and pitching with 
his old-time abandon and ne’er-failing skill? We re- 
peat—has anyone seen Barney Larkin?’ 

Back came the answer: “Barney is in our midst.” 

It came from Punxsutawney, State of Pennsylvania. 

The rest was merely the correspondence of diplo- 
macy, at which Tristram Carlingford was a lineal de- 

scendant of Charles 
y Maurice Talleyrand. 

The culmination was a 

telegram from Larkin, 

sent collect, reading: 

“Come on and get 
me.” 

The manager of the 
Giant-killers took the 
first train for Punx- 
sutawney, which is a 
borough most incon- 
veniently located 
northeast of the 
Smoky City. He took 
with him a corpulent 
roll of yellow bills. 
Tris Ford knew that 
he must buy Larkin’s 
release—not from the 
outlaw club, but from 
the tradesmen of 
Punxsutawney. 


P Center Street 
U and down the 

shady side, Ford 
and Barney tramped, 
making more calls 
than the letter car 
rier. There were the 
clothier, the shoe- 
store man, the haber- 
dasher, the laundry, 
the barber, every bar 
in town, and both hotels to pay, and the express com 
pany. Barney owed the express company for trans- 
portation charges on a bulldog shipped in by it! 
The one thing that saved the enterprise from complete 
insolvency was the departure of the daily train for 
Pittsburgh at one o’clock in the afternoon. 

Tris Ford did not leave Punxsutawney altogether in a 
cheerful attitude of mind, notwithstanding he had cap 
tured his quarry, for the directors of the outlaw club 
came to the train in a body and thanked the big league 
manager because he was taking Barney out of town. 
Even to the man of iron nerve this was disquieting. 

In the manner told was Barney Larkin brought to 





the Giant-killers’ ball yard. His first appearance, nota- 
bly unlike most pitching inaugurals, was an unalloyed 
triumph. 

Facing Detroit, which club was then going strong, 
he let the Tigers down without a hit. But twenty 
seven men went to bat, and of these Barney struck 
out fifteen—a record commented upon to this day. In 
the last inning, with two out and that demon batsman, 
“the Georgia persimmon,” at bat, Barney walked 
toward the grand stand, stopped, and then motioned 
the crowd to go home. “All over!” he insisted. 


HE fans roared in delight—and roared louder 

I still when he struck the champion batter out. 

From that moment Barney Larkin was the idol 

of the fans. There were times, many times, when he 

caused Bill Dart, who was fighting disease and death 

in the hospital, to be forgotten by the heartless rooter. 

The eccentric left-hander was keeping the Giant-killers 
in the hunt for the pennant. 

Also, he was keeping Tris Ford awake nights. No 

such prize problem in manhandling had been put up 
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to Ford in the twenty years of his management. Un- 
erringly Tris had sized up Barney Larkin. The man- 
ager knew that whenever Barney was pitching air- 
tight ball—mowing ’em down—it was necessary to 
keep an eye on him about eighteen hours out of the 
twenty-four; “going good,” he was most inclined to 
give rein to his bad habits. But when he was in a 
slump he was not difficult to handle. This was in- 
frequent, for he was continually leading the other 
pitchers in the number of games pitched and in 
games won. 

Early in his association with Barney Larkin, the 
manager of the Giant-killers decided, first of all, that 
he must let the unruly pitcher believe he was fooling 
his boss. Every excuse must be accepted as the un- 
gilded truth; otherwise Barney would have to be disci- 
plined, and that would mean in a short time his re- 
lease. Usually Tris Ford was “wise.” But there was 
that episode in St. Louis, which illuminates Barney’s 
character, wherein Tris was fooled completely. 

It was on the Giant-killers’ second trip West. Bar- 
ney was given an afternoon off. He went at once to 
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a saloon near the ball park and started in by nego- 
tiating a loan of five dollars from the proprietor. 
After the money had gone into drink for himself and 
his hobo admirers, he struck the proprietor for five 
dollars more. 

The saloon keeper hesitated. As security for the 
loan Barney offered to “hang up” the gold watch fob 
which admiring fans had presented to him in appre- 
ciation of his mighty pitching. Giving it to the pro- 
prietor, Barney made this proposition : 

“You let me have the five, which will make ten I owe 
you and I’ll make Tris believe I’ve lost my fob. Then 
he'll advertise for it and offer a reward of ten dollars.” 


ARNEY got the second five and without delay it 
B passed over the bar to the proprietor in exchange 

for more liquor. Then the wild performer wandered 
back to the grounds. Tris Ford heard that he was 
outside, and, as he thought he needed a rescue pitcher 
to save the game, he sent for Barney. Barney came 
without protest and entered the clubhouse to dress. 
But the tide of battle (Continued on page 32) 
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SCAR WILLING’S ignorance 
of money seemed to be the 
basis of his claim to the 
artistic temperament, which 

temperament he set before my aunt as something supe 
rior, more delicate and refined, more desirable than 
any other known temperament—and he made her be- 
lieve it. She was certainly fond of him, even though 
she did not love him deeply—that side of her 
nature had largely withered in the fierce heat 
of dollar getting. But she was proud of him 
and revered his taste and judgment—proud of 
his appearance, proud of his family. 

For my part, all I could see in the artistic 
temperament was a willingness to live off hiy 
wife, drain her purse to the limit, and be him- 
self in return. “I must be myself’—he could 
utter that excuse in a way to administer a 
rebuke to his accuser. I never saw anything 
leave madame so at a for answer as 
those few words. 


ID he love her? No—at least not in the 
D beginning; later, when he’d won a cer- 
tain feminine mastery through learning 
her weaknesses and playing upon them, and 
as the mother of his two children, he came to 
something that passed for love between them. 
He adored the children and they him. Poor 
toads !—they needed a mother sadly enough 
their own had presented each at birth with a 
trained nurse of estimable character and cre- 
dentials and had then gone about her legiti 
mate business, so why grudge it to them that 
their father was—a lady! No—but he liked 
her, found her good company, and admired her 
robust ability. She’d glamoured him as she'd 
glamoured the women with the stimulating at- 
mosphere of a world mysterious to his world 
—and the vitality of great undertakings sue 
cessfully put through—a world plauditing its 
heroines with hundreds of thousands of dollar 
bills; but in that two years of ill-explained 
lingering at the threshold, could he have found 
another woman his age with fifty thousand a 
year—or even twenty-five—would he have mar- 
ried Maggie McNulty? As Mme. Del Mar that 
rose smelled but little sweeter to his snobbish 
nose. One of the first things he did shortly 
after they were married was to squander fifteen hun- 
dred dollars on a ring and come running to her office 
to get the money. I was there, discussing a plan for in- 
creasing our output, when he came bursting in on us, 
only to have her scold him soundly for not asking her 
permission and then telling him she couldn't afford it. 
“But, Margaret darling, this ring is so very, very 
beautiful—it gives me such joy in my heart! And you 
know I thought you'd love to buy it for me! But if 
you feel that way I'll take it back and explain. And 
yet—why not let me somewhere else? That 
would do it!’ and he her—right before my) 
modest, maiden eyes. 


loss 


save 


kissed 


HE paid the fifteen hundred. What he saved on 
S later was never revealed to me, probably because 

he never saved. 

He'd scarcely noticed me during the interview, but 
turned to me with his mocking smile as he was going 
out: “Still keeping secrets? Beware, fair lady, lest I 
hecome jealous of thy power with my wife!” 

“I'd take it as a compliment.” 

“Are compliments so rare in my wife’s establish- 
ment as that? I thought you manufactured them for 
the trade.” 

“We do—it’s why fresh 


they’re as rare to us as 





He gave a furtive look about the place as far as he could see 
it and then whispered: ‘Well, Miss Lucy—we’re on the rocks’’ 
eggs to the farmer’s wife: 
soon as the hens lay them. 
get enough—salt pork.” 


KE GAVE me a quick glance through narrowed 
H lids to see if I were slurring him with the 

comparison, bowed and went off. His wife 
followed him to the door and he kissed her effusively, 
but when she’d closed it on him she stood for some 
time looking out of the window, her face away from 
me. She sighed as she turned back: “He doesn’t mean 
anything by the way he does, but isn’t it hard to 
make a man understand his place with regard to his 


all sold to the city folks 
She’s thankful if she can 


wife’s end of the business without hurting his 
feelings so he turns into a bundle of moods! 

Yes, we'll have to increase the Zulu output 
from now on—the business ain’t bringing in all I 
want it to. A mechanical stirrer’s gotta come 
sooner or later—turn out three hundred pounds in 


one lot 

“Well, but we've been all over that—you can’t get 
the results—it won’t cream the same, and that's all 
there is to it.” 


Ula to damn Perches 1V 


“The Blank Drug Company uses 
one for all their creams—” 

“Which don’t compare with ours!” 

“But the fool women don’t know 
the difference! ... Well, look into it, Lucy. You'd 
ought to be glad—it’ll save you three-quarters of your 
time for something else. But suit yourself. We gotta 
have an extra ten gross a week from now on—produce 
it any way you please—I’ll sell it. 

Her face wore a vague expression as she 
spoke the last, and I knew that her mind had 
reverted to her husband. -I saw that she, too, 
would learn what it meant to feel brittle in- 
side—to dread lest some substance of the spirit 
be shattered with a blow. For the first and 
only time in my life I pitied her. 


, ey chapter of the matrimonial breaking- 
in process followed immediately on the 

heels of the ring incident. Oscar Will- 
ing came tripping merrily into the office next 
morning to see the whole establishment—which 
he’d not yet done—and his wife, too much 
taken by surprise to put him off, showed him 
over—a thing, I believe, she’d had no intention 
of doing. She had even then discovered that 
Oscar was one of the men who cut their coats 
according to their cloth, and she didn’t mean 
to let him see how much cloth there was to 
cut: she was doing some coat cutting on her 
own account and preparing to do more for the 
coming dynasty of Willings. 

She thus had no chance to warn me, and my 
first intimation of his presence was her voice, 
rather louder than usual, outside my door: 
“But I haven’t my key with me”; and his: 
“Well, knock. Lucy may be in there.” 

I held my breath and never moved a finger. 
It seemed as if I heard her mind say to my 
mind: “Lucy, don’t open this door.” Aloud 
she replied: “I know she’s out buying—this is 
her day.” 

He knocked—a sharp, heavy-fisted blow. 

Poised in my hand was a graduated flask 
of beet juice. I jumped at the sound of his 
blow on the door and dropped my juice with 
a crash and a smash and a splash all over 
everything. 

“She is there!" he gloated, and knocked again. 
I'd given myself away, and at the same time I knew 
she was now at a loss how to keep him out without 
seeming to, but as there was no use trying to conceal 
my presence, I opened the door on a crack and looked 
through. “Muay we peep in?’ he asked in his soft, in- 
gratiating way. My aunt’s face, a little behind him, 
was one large “No.” 

“Well, not to-day,” said I sweetly. 
of the works wouldn't 
what I've just done.” 

“Is it so dreadful?” 

“Unspeakably awful—a crime against commerce.” 

“How exciting! So you commit crimes in your den! 
Now you really must let us in.” 

“Never !” I retorted. 


“Even the boss 
be allowed to enter and see 


that asked: “Will you let this chit flout me— 

and you the owner and I your husband?” And 
I shall never forget the picture they made standing 
there—he dressed in a new suit of rough brown cloth: 
very becoming, too, with a black brocade Ascot, held 
together by a splendid pearl and diamond pin she'd 
given him; she—much shorter than he—in purple silk 
with an Irish lace coat over it; his face a mixture of 
childish curiosity, pique, and determination to get 


| | E APPEALED from me to my aunt with a look 








what he wanted then and there, or howl for it till 
he did and make a fuss his mamma’d not forget 
in a hurry; hers a mixture of pride in the posses 
sion of so elegant a being and determination that he'd 
never see inside that room, no matter what she had 
to do to keep him out. 

“Don’t bother the girl now,” she urged, putting her 





** But, Margaret darling, this ring is so very, 
very beautiful—it gives me such joy in my heart!’’ 


hand in his. I saw her rings flash as she did it— 
thousands of dollars’ worth. 

“But, my darling, I want to see in—she’s roused my 
curiosity. Have I no rights?” 

My aunt shot me one look. “Don’t bother her now 
—she’s met with an accident; she doesn’t want us to 
see.” Her tone was peremptory. 

“Oh, I'll protect her from my wife’s fury—she needn't 
fear when Iam by. And I want to see in.” 

She shot me another look that said: “Close that door, 
quick!” and at the same moment he put out his hand 
and pushed it. On my side I pushed back and pushed 
harder. The lock clicked. I heard her say: “Come 
away, Oscar, and don’t bother her. She has absolute 
right in this room—even I don't dare to come in with- 
out her permission.” 


T WAS the last time he ever went through the estab- 
lishment, and I knew it would be. She might be his 
wife, but she’d been a business woman more than 

ten years before she was a wife, and when it came to 
an actual show-down of wills, a man like Oscar Will- 
ing had no chance against her. She came back an hour 
later, partly through curiosity to know what had hap- 
pened, but mainly to make it clear to me then and 
there that I was never in future to admit my Uncle 
Oscar. She’d supposed that my barring him out had 
been due, not to my discretion, but to my accident of 
the moment previous. 

“Well, you acted with more gumption than I gave 
you credit for,” she patronized when I explained. 
“But he probably won't bother you again; I gotta 
make him understand sooner or later—and it might 
as well be soon as late—that I can’t have any man 
messing round in the business; I don’t care who he is, 
husband or brother—it ain’t what I married him for. 
I can’t take my time telling him the whys and where- 
fores of all we do here—and don’t do; he’d never un- 
derstand it in the world if I did—and there’s no sense 
in giving a man the chance to pass remarks on a 
woman for what he don’t understand.” 





, ] ‘HE incident set my mind at rest on one score— 
my aunt would never tell him our trade secrets. 
A man might tell his wife under similar circum- 
stances, but a woman wouldn’t be a woman who'd 
do it. 

This idea that a woman can’t keep a secret is 
simply a fiction worked up by men to cover their own 
Babbling Bessism. A secret to a woman is first a 
possession, then an obsession, finally part of her 
anatomy: if she parted with it she’d never feel the 
same again. Secretiveness is a female instinct. 

What a combination of characters and personalities 
we were! Yet I will say this for Miss Cryder—if 
she’d had a sheltered life, a little love, a little easy 
money to spread out with—she'd have been a lady; but 
Beekman—nothing in the heavens or the earth or the 
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waters under the earth could have made her any 
thing but a lady’s maid. And as a lady’s maid—Zulu- 
ized—oh, very much pink-jarred!—she got her final 
innings and—crushed me! 

But I’m running ahead of my story, and story 
writers say it’s bad art—as it’s bad business—to give 
away your secrets till the last minute. If I were doing 
a detective story that might 
apply; but I’m telling the 
romance of a million-dollar 
business—a huge balloon 
of success sailing along 
over the commercial world 
and dripping barrels of 
money—conceived by one 
woman, brought to perfec- 
tion by*four—my aunt and 
I at either end, Henrietta 
Beekman and Julia Cryder 
in the middle, as it were— 
and no outsider can under- 
stand the final dénouement 
except by seeing how these 
four women worked it out 
together, inevitably, with 
Osear Willing outside the 
barrel sucking through a 
straw in the bunghole. All 
I say is: God help the aver- 
age business woman if 
that’s to be her fate in 
matrimony ! 


F, through the first four 
years of marriage, dur- 
ing which she bore two 

children, my aunt’s fuming 
activities of the preceding 
periods had lulled to a 
point where we jogged 
along and she seemed con- 
tent to hold the business 
about at the level to which 
she’d forced it when she married, meanwhile bailing out 
the profits by the bucketful, she’d nevertheless made 
long strides toward social recognition and leadership. 
With a handsome husband—a singer and reputed 
society man from one of the best families in Duluth 
—an establishment boasting the ownership of one 
of those “surprise cooks” who serve the honest 
egg-on-toast mattresses, whipped-cream feather beds, 
lettuce counterpanes and tomato pillow cases—she 
became a hostess—a bright shade different from 
an entertainer and treater at big hotels. “Exclusive- 
ness paid—more in New York than anywhere else,” 
she frequently observed. 

At last Julia Cryder, engineering things for the Oscar 
Willings, came into her own. She was very careful 
always to call them “the Oscar Willings,” thus pro- 
nouncing them man and wife and accenting the bond 
on which Society with a large S invariably rests, with 
the man uppermost; and she ignored as far as possible 
the “madame?” side of their lives. Through her they were 
now getting their names in the society column with 
notices of the various functions they gave at their 
magnificent apartment at their hotel. Miss Cryder 
attended most of the functions in the simple capacity 
of guest—she said it would “never do to let that class 
of people suspect they were watched by a reporter, 
and the best cook in the city couldn’t bring them back 
once they knew it for certain: press notices with that 
class were supposed to be given out by the private 
secretary, not spied out by a newspaper.” 

I noticed that Julia fattened up quite wonderfully 
in a very short time. 


leader was one day when she came to the labora- 

tory with a newspaper—a paper opened and 
folded to exhibit one column and a half-inch para- 
graph heavily marked in blue pencil. 

“Take that home and show it to mamma, Lucy—it 
may interest her,’ said my aunt in a casual way, lay- 
ing the paper down and glancing round the room. 
“How are things getting on? All right, I see. That’s 
good. Make me up an extra five gross of Zulu this 
week and five of Nature Tint—I guess five’ll do it. 
I’m going to put a demonstrator on a horse and buggy 
route in central New York—she’s got the outfit and 
thinks she can dispose of the goods to the farmers’ 
wives. It don’t look any too good to me, but I'll stake 
her for it and let her distribute booklets. I don’t see 
our stock move at the dollar level among farmers’ 
wives—don’t see it any way I look at it. Move at the 
quarter level—plenty of it—and I may put out a one- 
half jar at a quarter just for that trade. No money 
in trial sizes—just to excite the territory. Take it off 
and make them buy it at a dollar soon’s they really 
want it. ... Well, don’t forget—five—and take the 
paper home to mamma and give her my love. Tell her 
I'll be round in a day or two.” 

The marked paragraph was the notice of a recep- 
tion by the Willings, and among those present were 
several Vanderwaters and Breckenridges. A good 


t HE first I knew of madame in the r6éle of society 





many more papers with marked paragraphs thus 
found their way into my den, and I noticed that the 
list of Vanderwaters and their tribe steadily grew; 
yet all the while there was one fly in the ointment: 
the “baritone singer” had not arrived. How much 
voice Oscar had—or might have had but for a too rich 
wife—I don't know, art being out of my line; but he 
had kept on with his studies faithfully, dreaming of 
musical conquests, of concert tours, of grand opera, 
and of glory and crowning in that world of “the real 
things of the spirit” he was always burbling about to 
his wife, and she dreamed with him. “At last I’m 
really living,” she told me once in a moment of ex- 
pansion. “Think of being the wife of a famous singer!” 
That was just after he got a church choir appointment 
as a volunteer on no salary. 


ND with that he stuck. No manager would ar- 
A range a concert tour, no impresario would give 
him even a hearing. He said it was professional 
jealousy and because he wouldn’t stoop to the tricks 
of some who got in; and Julia Cryder said it was a 
shame, and that no professional jealousy should keep 
him from his hearing before a New York audience; 
she and his wife would see that he got the hearing 
he deserved after all his years of self-sacrificing devo- 
tion to art for art’s sake. 

So he got it—and probably all he deserved. My 
aunt hired Beethoven Hall and Miss Cryder ar- 
ranged the song recital. Tickets were given away by 
the bushel to all the Willings’ friends and the friends 
of their friends; also to the entire staff of the estab- 
lishment, who were ordered to be present and encore 
every number. Miss Beekman managed this end of it, 
delicately hinting the hand work required for the 
occasion by telling the help when she gave out the 
tickets: “You know if we can’t appreciate all the songs 
—and he’s very classy, they say—we can please the 
madame by clapping to break the roof, and it won't 
hurt us any with her.” 

I was at some distance from my aunt, who sat in 
the front row with a phalanx of her society friends, a 
huge plume rising from her coiffure that M. Perriot in 
honor of the great event had gone to her own home to 
perfect, but I could see the diamonds rising and fall- 
ing upon her bosom with her excitement and with the 
delighted agitation aroused in it presently as the en- 
cores boomed forth from the gallery, led by “Buttons,” 
hoping to increase a meager salary through artistic zeal. 


ERSONALLY I thought the concert fine—but then 
P I’m no judge anyway—I like a piano or organ; 

and the paid-for press notices were flattering 
and predicted a “great future for the new baritone 
heard for the first time in a song recital at Bee- 
thoven Hall.” 

The unpaid press was silent—a circumstance that 
troubled my aunt not at all: her husband had made 
his début before a New York audience—“the papers had 
recognized him—and you couldn’t go back of that,” she 
said. He had professionally arrived and she with him. 

That evening, I believe, marked the acme of her 
life to date—her man had made good in her eyes and 
she had been fearing in the secret chamber of her 
heart that he might after all fail her here. She 
dropped a hint of it next (Continued on page 37) 





a cy eo ho we won be. 


1 heard her say: ‘‘ Come away, Oscar, and 
don’t bother her. She has absolute right in this room 
—even I don’t dare to come in without her permission’”’ 


. . 
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Sonnets on Most Anything 
THE EARLY SPRING HEN 


When the blithe gard’ner hath the hopeful seed 
Dropped in the ground and covered it with care, 
Then comes the hen with rapt, envisioned air. 

Though empires perish, her young brood must feed. 
Soon to the heavens with appalling speed 

Clouds, rocks, and dust in horrid fountains fly, 
And chasms yawn as with maternal greed 

She burrows on until earth's ribs are nigh. 

Sing me no shovel with its steamy cry, 

Tearing Culebra’s quivering flanks in twain. 

What need these tooting mastodons to buy 
Were we to tackle such a job again? 

A few soft sceds, a Plymouth Rock or two— 

With tools like these, how swiftly we'd go through! 


Hardships of the King Business 


, l SHOSE envious people who imagine that being a 
king is one round of luxury and comfort in 
these days of great personal liberty when every 

king is entitled to die with his boots off are sadly mis- 

taken. Especially is this true with William of Wied, 
who has gone down into Albania to install a system 
of royalty in that brand-new country. 

William has been brought up in some luxury and 
knows a good thing when he sees it. He didn’t see 
it when he reached his royal palace at Durazzo. To 
begin with, it was an old, second-hand palace which 
hadn’t been used for the purpose for many years. His 
faithful subjects had done their best to furnish it in 
a hurry, but their attempts had been sketchy. There 
were ash barrels in the throne room, and the royal 
banqueting hall looked like a sample room in a South- 
ern hotel. Worse than all this, the palace had an 
extensive system of intramural rat holes, which carry 
a large traffic. : 

Doubtless all this discomfort will pass away in the 
next generation, but in the nieanwhile our bosom does 
not swell with longing when we think of William 
hunting for a brick to use in lieu of an andiron on a 
cold Albanian morning, stuffing one corner of the royal 
ermine into a broken window in the library while try 
ing to write a letter with a rusty pen and sticking his 
scepter into a rat hole in the royal bedroom at night 
to discourage audiences with the oldest inhabitants. 
For us a modern Illinois home with steam heat, storm 
windows, and a good, hard-working, capacious cat 
with very little to do! 


Let Us So Live — 


HAT our enemies will say: “Personally, he’s all 
right.” 


That nonpartisan combinations will keep pes- 
tering us to run for office. 

That people who know us well will try to mention 
the fact modestly. 

That when we sicken, our relatives who have had 
to live with us will be as alarmed as our friends who 
have merely played with us. 

That our death will be harder on our community 
than on our creditors. 

That the recording angel will have to put down no 
black mark against the person who writes our obituary. 

That our great-grandchildren will mention us among 
their most brilliant accomplishments. 


The Terrible Ice-Cream Habit 


pep indicates the approach of hot weather 
more accurately in America than the awaken- 
ing of the ice-cream appetite. This craving, 
Which hibernates in the cold months, rousing only in 
May 16 
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Wagging World 


By George Fitch 
ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN T. McCUTCHEON 


a feeble manner to nibble a slice of ice cream at a 
banquet now and then, comes forth each spring with 
the first perspiration and takes undisputed possession 
of the land. 

Eating ice cream is one of the greatest of American 
pastimes. Incidentally it is one of the greatest Ameri- 
can vices, according to European ideas. 

Residents of Europe look placidly upon the attempt 
of Americans to drink up all the aleohol which can 


























be made, even with the distilleries working nights: 
but when they see an American girl getting outside of 
a quart of ice cream, washed down with ice water, 
they shudder with fear and wait around for the coro- 
ner to arrive. 

They believe that the American digestion has been 
gradually frozen out by ice cream and other cold deli- 
cacies, and that the American nation will become extinct 
or go into cold storage within afew years. It is useless 





“THis FLAT 
1S SO MUCH 
NICER THAN 
OUR OLD ONE 
ACROSS THE 

STREET” 


“THIS FLAT 
1S SO MUCH 
NICER THAN 
OUR OLD ONE 
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to tell the European that the death rate in this coun- 
try is decreasing, and that doctors have had to invent 
appendicitis and adenoids in order to live. The Euro- 
pean always makes up his own statistics regarding 
America, and nothing can shake his belief that this 
land is full of frozen girls stuffed with ice cream and 
hung with icicles. 

Americans who quarrel with citizens of Latin Europe 
are invited to fight duels with pistols and swords. 
However, they should, in the interests of peace, chal- 
lenge their enemies to eat a gallon of ice cream. This 
would kill the dueling business in no time. 

Ice cream has become a habit in this country, just as 
bread and butter and beefsteak have, and the ill effects 
are just about as noticeable. In fact, ice cream has cured 
more dyspepsia than patent medicine has. In thirty 
years it has advanced from a delicacy to a necessity, 
and the ice-cream factory has almost as many stories 
as the bread factory. Ice cream is sold in summer in 
as many places as are cigars, and is rapidly getting 
ahead of the cigar business because no one has yet 
thought of loading cigars into a gold and red wagon 
with sleigh bells on it and hauling them through the 
residence districts on a hot summer night. 


Why Do We Hunt New Flats? 

, / SHE annual restlessness which afflicts the flat 
dwellers of this land is now over. Hundreds 
of thousands of families have expended hideous 

exertions in finding new dwelling places. Expense, 

toil, worry, and disaster have reigned for a month, 
and the result is that these families have finally 
changed places with each other and are at peace again. 

The restlessness of the flat dweller is a national 
mystery. Why does he go forth inevitably in the 
spring to find another flat and to insert his family 
and furniture therein? As likely as not, it is the flat 
which he abandoned five years ago. Since then he 
has occupied four other flats, each a vast improvement 
over its predecessor; and he is now delighted with the 
new flat which he left in disgust five years ago. He 
has spent hundreds of dollars in arriving at this stage 
of happiness, but he will abandon the flat again next 
year and flit on in a moving van as large as a small 
chapel. 

We falter, appalled at the task of discovering the 
flat dweller’s purpose until we consider the strangely 
similar restlessness of the sick man who lies on one 
side until he can’t stand it any longer and then, with 
the assistance of his devoted family, is turned over 
on the other side. The change is a delightful relief, 
although a few hours before he couldn’t endure to lie 
on that side a minute longer. 

Three flights of stairs is a welcome change from 
an elevator which declines to elevate—likewise an 
elevator which sometimes runs is a great improve- 
ment over three flights of stairs which are 1,897 feet 
high at 11 p. m. Such facts’ as these explain the 
greatness of moving day in the cities. 


Where Is the Mississippi Going? 
HILE we are busily celebrating the completion 
of the Panama Canal with everything from 
international expositions to explosions in the 
Democratic party, it would be well to pause and in- 
quire of the Mississippi River what its intentions are 
respecting the great new waterway. 

Those cautious Americans who have kept an eye 
upon the Mississippi River will not ask for explana- 
tions. They are plainly visible as the traveler passes 
down the peerless Daddy of Waters in an ocean steam- 
ship bound for Colon. Long before the Gulf is reached 
it has become only too (Concluded on page 29) 
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The Operating Facts as to Mexico 


N SPITE OF THE ASSURED OMNISCIENCE of these anti- 

Wilson journalists, it must be insisted that they have no mort 

gage on the facts. The whole lesson of history is that the rela 
tions between nations are complex and difficult and dark, and tend 
to become more so when pride and ambition are roused by the pros- 
pect of war. In such cases it takes years for the historians to sort 
out the factors so as to be able to give a reasonably clear account of 
what happened and why. Anyone who bases his judgment of inter 
national matters upon a calm assumption that the news is all in print 
every day is often utterly wrong. It is a most significant thing that 
the Senate of the United States tried to use the canal-tolls question 
as a lever to pry out full information on foreign affairs. The Presi- 
dent of this country and his advisers are the only ones who have even 
fairly complete information on all phases of the Mexican situation 
and its international complications. Peace or war is very largely 
the President's responsibility, and this will 
always be the case as long as there is a 
ship of state and a pilot. Our hope lies 
in Wooprow Witson’s ability and char , =< 
acter, not in the shallow clamor of would- 
be advisers. The strength of our position. - 
physically, is that we are in full control 
on the border and along the coasts. Inva 
sion and a war of conquest cannot be forced 
upon us, and we must not forget it. ~? 


Some Men—and Hearst 


W®* REFERRED RECENTLY to © 
the experience of Mr. McLean of —— 


the Cincinnati “Enquirer” in attempting 
to create anti-Wilson sentiment in Ohio. 
Hearst has just tried the same thing in a 
baser way and got an even harder jolt. In 
the early fighting at Vera Cruz one of our 
marines, an eighteen-vear-old Georgia boy 
named RaNpoLrPH StuMMERLIN, was killed. 
Whereupon Hearst's Atlanta “Georgian” 
tried to turn its own sneaking profit out 
of the tragedy by wiring its correspondent 
at Willacoochee as follows: 

Please interview SUMMERLIN’s father on use- 
lessness of sacrifice. If United States is now to 
accept mediation, does he not think it outrageous 
to have to send boys to be killed, and the Govern- 
ment decide fighting is wrong? Please send good 
statement. 

Hearst's employee forgot that he was send 
ing this stuff to men of Georgia. Here's 
the answer he got: 

Referring to telegrams to Grorce W. MELTON, 
beg to say my brother, RANDOLPTH SUMMERLIN, was killed at Vera Cruz in defense 
of our country’s honor. We favor President Wirison and the Democratic Admin 
istration, and RANpbo.tpn has four brothers and a father who are ready and will 
ing to make the same sacrifice if called upon. We think the Wilson policy is 
absolutely right. I. W. SUMMERLIN 
And the local paper chimed in with this telegram to the Atlanta 
“Journal” (not a Hearst paper) : 

B. F. SumMertin, father, and L. W. SUMMERLIN, brother of RANDOLPH SuM 
MERLIN, killed at Vera Cruz, take the “Georgian’s” request as a gross insult, 
not only to his relatives and friends, but to the entire country. If we could not 
be loyal to our country, would move out. WILLACOOCHEE “REcorD.” 
Hearst had better stick to the safe old policy of manufacturing any 


necessary “good statements.” It would be less hard on his self-esteem. 


Justice in Colorado 


HE COAL AND [RON COMPANTES which operate in the war 

district of Colorado are controlled by men supposed to be among 
the wealthiest and most enlightened in this country. We have heard 
for years of their gifts to science, to education, and to religion. They 
have built sanitary houses for workmen, furnished free entertainment 
and medical advice, and all that. Why then this hell of slaughter 
and destruction? Because they have left out the one essential thing: 
human justice. You do not supervise a remote mining camp by offi 
cially issuing “strict instructions” for company storekeepers and camp 
marshals and superintendents who despise their men. You will not 
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The Standpatter 





pacify Trinidad, Colo., by writing elegant essays in New York City 
on “matters of principle.” Joun Ruskin, in the fortieth paragraph 
of his lecture on “Work,” speaks of 

that motto of the poor halfway Mahometan: “Cne hour in the execution of justice 
is worth seventy years of prayer.” 

The Rockefeller and other great mining interests must learn this by 
heart and put it into action before peace can come to Colorado. 


Jimmy Hare 

GROUP OF WAR CORRESPONDENTS was gathered at League 

Island, in Philadelphia, recently. Rain was pouring, and the jack- 
ies were laying in stores against their dash for Vera Cruz. “Where,” 
asked one of the scribes, gazing searchingly about him—*where is 
Jimmy Hare?” The Morro Castle was loading, and there, too, corre- 
spondents were arriving. “This,” said one of them, “cannot be a war; 
Jimmy Hare is not here.” But Jimmy Hare was already aboard the 


Louisiana. The orders for his embarkation 


were late in coming, so Jimmy, this grizzled 


veteran youth, who has been Jimmy in affec- 
tion, not in disrespect, through nearly a doz- 
en wars and broils, took a flying leap into 
the last launch to leave shore, and said: “1 
am going anyhow.” In Vera Cruz JIMMy 
landed immediately and went ten miles be- 
vond the city to meet the train that brought 
in Mr. O’SuauGunessy, thus getting the 
first photographs. We thrill and delight in 
KIPLING’s war correspondents, Dick, Tue 
NILGHAI, Cassavetri, and Torrenuow. But 
Jimmy Hare, who moves about this office so 
cheerily when he is at home, has lived 
enough amid war and excitement to outfit 
a dozen novelists—for Jimmy Hare is al- 
ways at the front. 
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Picayunity 
oo NEW YORK “SUN” has asked 
several Governors what they think 

of mediation as proposed by Argentina, 
Brazil, and Chile. The Governor of Florida 
comments as follows: 

Coming from small South American republics, 
we should turn it down. 
Considering that there are only eleven 
words in this sentence, it is, we believe, 
the stupidest ever written. What on earth 
have those countries’ sizes to do with the 
proposition? And does the Governor of 
Florida think we are all fools that we can 
apply the word “small” to the three greatest 
republics south of us? In area, not less than in bigness of future, the 
‘A, B, C powers” are worthy of high respect. Anyone who feels as 
Governor TRAMMELL does about this matter would do well to purchase a 
copy of an entertaining book published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, “The 
Other Americans: Cities, Countries, and Especially People of South 
America,” by Mr. Artuur Ruut. The price is only $2, Governor. 


Family Repartee 


HEN ALLIES FALL OUT they usually revile each other, as wit- 
ness CROKER’s dicta on Murpuy, but the stinging bitterness of this 

item from the “Wall Street Journal” (of all papers) is well-nigh unique: 
Ex-Speaker CANNON says he “can’t understand” why New York papers sup- 
port the Administration on canal tolls. If he could he might have held his job. 


To Mr. Oliver Morosco and Other Managers 


NE REASON why modern drama can so rarely be classified as 
literature is that playwrights and managers won't give it a fight- 
ing chance. What we mean is illustrated by this theatrical jotting: 


” 


J. HARTLEY MANNERS will expand his one-act play. “Happiness,” into a three- 


act comedy for the use of LAURETTE TAYLOR 

Now we have no wish to be bigoted, and we believe that AvGustus 
Tuomas’s fine play, “The Witching Hour,” 
But this is exceptional. The one-act play is of one distinet genre, 
the long piece of quite another. Yet theatrical managers forget this. 


SD 


grew out of a one-act piece. 
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THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 





If the managers of to-day had been the publishers of yesterday, the 
world might have read these edifying announcements: 
Rupyarp Kre.ine will expand his short story, “The Brushwood Boy,” into 
a 300-page novel. ' 
Ropert Lovis STEVENSON is at present engaged in remodeling his “Lodging 
for the Night” into a romance of FraANcors VILLon and the days of Louis poe 
Readers of EpGar ALLAN Por’s “Black Cat” will be interested to learn that 
he has completed his novel on the same theme. 
O. Henry’s “Unfinished Story” will be finished in novel form in time for 


the holiday trade. 

We are pleased to inform the public that three of Bret HArRTE’s most popu- 
lar stories will in the course of time form a trilogy of novels describing every 
side of the days of '49. 

Owing to the solicitations of many readers, JoHN Keats has consented to 

expand his sonnet, “On First Looking into Chapman’s Homer,” into an epic 
dealing with the discovery of the Pacific. It will be ready in time for the 
opening of the Panama Canal. 
The average managerial mind pursues this kind of logic: “If it’s a good 
one-act play, in three acts it'll be three times as good.” They also argue 
that since a certain actor has made money for them in one sort of part, 
he ought to be kept playing similar parts by the same author. 


Names and Ways 

kX NOTE in the papers this sort of thing: 

“The fundamental difficulty with our present university organization is 
that it is undemocratic,” said Professor J. McKreN CaATTri_t of Columbia Uni- 
versity in addressing the association on “Democracy in University and College 


* Administration.” 


It was old Senator Nesmiru of Oregon who said, apropos of some 
blue-blooded Boston financiers, that the only man parting his name 
in the middle for whom he (Nesmirn) had ever cared a continental 
was FE. Pluribus Unum. 


The Saloon and Taxation 

T IS OFTEN ASSERTED that saloon taxes are essential in pay- 

ing our governmental bills. The fact is that the saloon wastes 
time, incapacitates people for work, turns into liquor production money 
which should have been saved and invested, and, above all, is a main 
factor in creating the social cancer of crime. The commission that 
has exhaustively studied drunkenness in Massachusetts lately pre- 
sented its report to the State Legislature and stated: “At least one- 
third of all crime (aside from public drunkenness) is directly occa 
sioned by the use of alcohol. Massachusetts prison statistics show 
that 96 per cent of all criminals in our prisons in 1912 were intem- 
perate by habit.” The saloon stands in the same relation to the 
community as the gambler who fleeces a harvest hand and then 
lends him a dollar so he can get to his next job. That dollar is 
not benevolent or necessary; neither are saloon taxes. 


Feditorially Speaking 
EK OBSERVE that the Federal Leaguers of Pittsburgh have been 
dubbed the Smokefeds. Would it be impolite to call the Fed- 
erals of Chicago the Porkfeds? And for St. Louis surely the word to 
connote “pep” as well as civie symbolism would be Hopfed. Too bad 
the Federals haven’t a team in Boston. Yes—Beanfed is the word. 


A Gift Well Placed 

HE GIFT of arresting and holding the attention of large masses 

of men is not so widespread as to be commonplace. Only too 
often, however, it falls into the hands of the charlatan. But Exisan 
P. Brown’s “Life of Billy Sunday,” recently published, brings home 
the singular chance by which that rare talent fell into the hands of 
a spiritually conscious man. WILLIAM ASHLEY SuNpbAy can beat at 
their own game the spellbinder and the quack, but his object, so far 
from being quackery, is the highest known to mankind. He falls on 
one knee and thumps the pulpit boards with his fist, breaks ten blame- 
less vases to show how the Commandments are shattered by our sins, 
and reads man’s miserable fauits of character in a stream of vernacu 
lar that an angry drummer might envy. His offenses against taste 
(secular or sectarian) are glaring and habitual—but in hearing him 
thousands and tens of thousands of frail mortals have left vice and 
drink and wickedness behind them, and have returned to upright 
lives. A man of no saintly pretensions, he has surpassed many a 
canonized saint in accomplishment, and, though of small learning, he 
has spoken with the tongue of the learned to how many that were 
weary! All who have come under his spell and all who haven’t should 
read Exisan P. Brown’s “The Real Billy Sunday.” 








An Echo from the Dim Past 


E CAME UPON this bit of thankfulness the other day in a yel- 
lowed old newspaper, crackling and blurred with age: 

Turkeys sell at 6 cents a pound; chickens, 4 cents; rabbits, 5 cents apiece; 
partridge, 50 cents a dozen; butter, 15 cents per pound; eggs, 15 cents per dozen; 
lard, 8 cents, and sausage, 8 cents. Thank Gop for plenty to eat, drink, and 
wear, even if dollars are scarce. 

It was printed in the initial issue of the Palmyra (Mo.) “Spectator” 
in 1897—a date which many now living can remember. 


The Cleanly Press 


HILE MOST OF THE NEWSPAPERS, the country over, were 

piling column upon column in narrating the last experiences of 
four notorious young criminals in the death house, the Providence 
(R. I.) “Evening Bulletin” limited itself to a couple of stickfuls of 
matter-of-fact prose. The “Bulletin’s” editorial policy in this regard 
is stated thus briefly: 

The “Evening Bulletin” gives to its readers only the essential details of this 

last act in a tragedy of corruption and bloodshed. The sordid and sickening 
elements of an execution are always the same, always disgusting, and never 
of any value for any moral purpose. 
It is surprising how few newspapers realize what a good case may 
be made for journalistic decency. We know of no newspaper any- 
where which is so consistent in minimizing the unessentials of deprav- 
ity and degradation as the “Christian Science Monitor” of Boston. 


Green and Growing Things 


ie A RECENT ISSUE we referred to CHartes DANA GIBSON as 
“one of the kings of black and white.” A frivolous correspondent 
notes that this establishes a clear line of distinction between the artist 
and James J. Jerrrigs, the subject of his sketch—the latter being a 
king of white only. Thus it is that spring invades the mind. 


Pride 


‘NAN WE HAVE TOO MUCH PRIDE? Of vanity, yes—but pride 
4 and vanity are words often confused—and it is vanity that it 
is so easy for us to overdo. Pride is built on realities—vanity on 
appearances. Pride and vanity are as unlike, in essence, as wild rumor 
and proved fact, pedantry of the schools and wisdom of life. Cartes 
ELiot Norton, the college professor who edited the letters of several 
friends, CarLYLe and Lowe._i among them, is the subject of two vol- 
umes entitled “Letters—With Biographical Comment,” and we can 
think of no American who more perfectly illustrates what pride is at 
its purest. Old ANprews Norton, his son’s theologic parent, was in 
the habit of writing Polonius-like letters tohim at the beginnings of pro- 
longed separations—as when the younger man set out for India as super- 
cargo in 1849. The boy was not yet twenty-two, and his father wrote: 
You leave behind you also an unsullied reputation and the belief among 
all who know you that you have more than the common powers of serving 
others. These are not things to make one vain. On the contrary, their true 
tendency is to produce that deep sense of responsibility—of what we owe to 
Gop, to our friends, and to our fellow men—which is wholly inconsistent with 
presumption and vanity. 
Norton did not disappoint his father’s hopes—or his friends’. Seldom 
has there lived a man whose life was so rich in inspiration for others 
from Parrick McCarruy, the Cambridge cowherd whom he taught 
at the first night school established in New England (McCarruy later 
become a lawyer and was elected Mayor of Providence), to the hun- 
dreds and thousands of Harvard students who found him a true gen- 
tleman as well as an instructor, and, on lonely Christmases spent 
many miles from home, a generous-hearted host. Norvon’s spirit was 
far more potent than his limited achievement; his personality per- 
vaded his work, but was not exhausted thereby. One forgets about 
the man’s reputation in remembering his character. Without vanity, 
he was a man of pride. One imagines him reciting with appreciation 
a stanza of his friend CLoven's writing: 
Then welcome, Pride! and I shall find 
In thee a power to lift the mind. 


This low and groveling joy above 
’Tis but the proud can truly love. 


Norron was a product of the older America, in which (so we descend- 
ants like to think) duty counted for more than “success,” and there was 
leisure enough for friendship even between fathers and sons. We refuse 
to helieve, however, that the home life which gave us Norton is wholly 
a thing of the past—or we should take less pride in our America. 
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The Lion Returns 


ADLY clawed by the Eagle in the first interna- 
B tional mélée, when Gold overwhelmed Covey, the 
Lion made it 50-50 when the Oxford relay team 
conquered America’s best in the Philadelphia carnival. 
The great Jackson’s victory was established by 
only an eyelash, but the point is that England took 
back home a cup and evened up the year’s inter 
national count. 

Four international events—golf, polo, tennis, and 
yuchting—still remain, and, to establish the edge, 
America must now win three of the four, a fairly 
active summer’s work. Unless Travers, Ouimet, or 
Evans can win at Sandwich, England will soon have 
the astounding percentage of .667, to say nothing of 
at least two perfectly good silver mugs. Who is the 
prophet that suggested the idea of there being “noth 
ing new under the sun’? 

There seems little doubt that the Lion also 
turn if trodden upon often enough. 


Half Shots 


OO much good luck to-day ia a poor training 
] camp for to-morrow’'s schedule. 
Hard luck may be tough on the short sprint, 
but it’s the only real trainer for the Marathon route. 
As Colonel John Trotwood Moore observes: “Only 
the game fish swims upstream.” And gameness isn't 
developed by drifting with 
the current. 


The Early Pace 


NY contender who has 
A ever entered a long, 
grinding race knows 

the strain of setting pace. 
Part of this strain is pure 
ly physical — arising from 
too great a call upon re 
serve force. And part of 


will 
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After the Game 


NTO the Darkness—one by once— 
I The Troop must go; 

But whether to face a greater sun 

And a rarer glow; 
Or whether into the night we creep 
Where shadows stay and the dark is deep 
With never a dawn to end our sleep, 

We may not know. 


Into the Darkness—under the sod 
Where no light gleams; 
And the rest is left to the Great White God 
Of the hills and streams; 
And many will look to a pathway steep 
That leads to Heaven—irhere none may weep 
And many will thank God for the sleep 
That knows no dreams. 


The Managerial Per Cent 
McGraw, Chance, and Clarke 


HREE managers- 
-have won every pennant set up in the Na- 


tional League for the last thirteen years. 
Chance has passed to another league—and the pennant 
campaign of 1914 already looks to be a death grapple 
between Clarke and MeGraw—with no one else close. 
Yet there are those who desire to know what per- 
centage of a ball club’s strength a manager happens to 
be. Given time to get going, we should say about 99%. 


manager ; none? 


993% * ¥r% 








it is psychological — the 
worry of not knowing just 
what to run against—and then the break when some 
contender unexpectedly flashes by. 

The strain of the early pace is true of ball clubs— 
as well as of runners—despite the fact that a game 
won in April is worth as much as one won in September. 

In 1905 Cleveland was 113 points beyond the field in 
mid-June, but the pace told heavily, injuries came and 
she cracked—finishing far out of it. 

In 1911 Detroit captured eighteen of the first twenty 
games and by June was twelve full battles beyond 
Philadelphia. But the early pace again told later on 
—and when the Tigers finally blew, they blew with 
an indigo vengeance. 

In 1912 the Giants started off at top speed. By July 
Fourth they were sixteen games ahead, outclassing the 
field. But even with a veteran, pennant-winning organ 
ization driven ruthlessly by John McGraw, they broke 
wide open and by late August were only four games to 
the good. 

Last season Philadelphia and Brooklyn in the Na 
tional League were the ones to start at full speed 
and both were soon lost in the flag mists on ahead. 
But by mid-August Brooklyn was submerged in the 
second division and Philadelphia was ten games be 
hind New York. Both clubs had been overworked, 
especially the early winning pitchers, and the stamina 
wasn’t there to carry the full distance. Baseball his- 
tory is replete with the records of those who started 
fast—and finished badly winded; of those who started 
late and finished far in front. The strain, physical and 
mental, of playing 154 consecutive ball games is abnor 
mal. April and May furnish no indication of its blight 
ing power, but after June only the elect 
can survive—onl)s the organization that is 
finely equipped with reserve force—that 
hasn’t overplayed its strength in the first 
six weeks as the Reds and White Sox did 
in 1912. 










Francis, Jerry, and Chick 
AY your drives sail straight and your 
mashies true, 
Out after the golfing crown; 
And when you are on in a well-played “two, 
Here's hoping your putts go doin, 


’ 


It was putting that lifted Travers up 
And Ouimet to his renoicn;: 

The answer comes at the foot of the cup— 
Here's hoping your putts yo down, 


Frederick Clifford Clarke 

N VIEW of the extended praise that has been 
| handed Messrs. Mack and MeGraw of late seasons, 

the sudden spring dash of the Pittsburgh Virates 
recalls the fact that another great manager has been 
somewhat overlooked in these drifting days. 

Frederick Clifford Clarke, Virate-in-chief 
after another sprig of laurel with his made-over Gub, 
and his past record shows that Clarke is no man to be 
overlooked. In fourteen the present 
start, Clarke has won 1,279 ball games and lost but S03 
for a grand average of .614. 

He has had four firsts, 
and one fourth. And it is something of an achieve- 
ment, as such things go, never to have finished in the 
second division, or below third place but once. 

In nine out of fourteen seasons Clarke has run 1 
which is consistent enough to be fairly well thought of. 

Clarke is a great leader, one of the game's greatest, 
and the 1914 duel developing between him and Me- 
Graw should bring about a spicy campaign. 

To add to the general interest of a battle between 
these two old rivals, each has a great veteran lieu 
tenant on guard-—-Wagner and Mathewson, who are 
still in the thick of the firing 


is out 


seasons up to 


five seconds, three thirds, 


» 


1914 


the team 
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Another Call 


T IS reported that three mem- 
bers of Yale’s track team have 
been injured while indulging 

in the tango. 

We have repeatedly, in these 
dispatches, called on the commit- 
tee in charge to debrutalize the 
dance—just as football was de- 
brutalized some years ago. But 
so far our warning has been in 
vain. 

How many more of the “flower 
of our young manhood” are to 
be wrecked by the combination 
strangle hold, high dive, and 
double flip before these needed re- 
forms are put through? Are we 
to become a race of twisted shins 
and mangled insteps? 


The Duffer’s Invictus 
(Awarding an easy half to Mr. Henley) 


UT of the blight that covers me 
In every trap from hole to hole, 
I thank whatever gods there be 
For what is left me of my soul. 


In the fell clutch of grip and stance 
Oft have I winced and wept aloud, 

And from the bally kicks of chance 
Vn nerve is broken and I’m cowed, 


From valley sweep to bunkered hill, 
With aching breast and eyes aflame, 
Hach club 7 swing against the pill 
Minds, and shall find, me off my game. 


It matters not how bunkers mount, 
flow angry rivals rave and roar, 
fam the captain of my count 
Zam the master of my score. 


**The Last Stand’’ 


N ARDENT poet, writing in “Punch,” character- 
izes golf as England’s “Last Stand” in the 


field of sport. 


But he predicts at the finish that “The gods 
shall fasten the oleaster to the blade of a British 
cleek.” 


If the British cleek can remain bedecked with the 
victorious oleaster after the sun has sunk on Sandwich 
on the 23d of May, it is likely to stay there for some 
time. 

If America is to repeat the triumph of Travis in 
1904, 1914 is the year. For on this occasion she has 
dispatched the flower of her golfing flock—Ouimet, 
Travers, and Evans—aided and abetted by others of 
rank, to take the last sportive stronghold of 
the Lion. 

If these are repulsed, we don’t see just what anyone 
can do about it for some time to come. But it’s a 
tough assignment—as good as Ovimet, Travers, and 
vans are—for in an 18-hole match a few 
defeat—and England is full of almost 
knowns who are likely to shoot a 72 or a 75 at a 
moment's notice. The trifle too steep— 
and yet nothing like as steep as they were against 
Ouimet last fall. 

It's merely a gamble after all. Travers, Evans, and 
Herreshoff, trying it in other years, were stopped hard 


lesser 


slips 


mean ulh- 


odds are a 


und early, while Schmidt, rated far below them at 
home, carried England's champion to the last green 


in the semifinal round. 

Still, hunch. Things happen in decades. 
And it was ten years ago over the same course, Sand- 
wich, that Travis won the British title and came near 
jarring England into the surf of her own seas. 


; 
here's a 
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Abroad at Home 




















In Next Week’s ‘CANNOT say we have visited Milwaukee and 
COLLIER’S Minneapolis and discovered their shame. You 
see we haven't been concerned with shame.” 
This is the way Julian Street begins a letter to the editor telling 
about his travels with Wallace Morgan and the series of articles he 
is writing under the title “Abroad at Home”’—beginning next week. 
But Mr. Street’s letter is better than anything we can say about it: 


All over the country, when we have appeared, we have found that people 
assumed that we were gumshoeing around, looking for trouble, or else that 
we were going to write the kind of article which begins something like this: 
“Buffalo is a city situated on Lake Erie. ...” Chambers of Commerce have 
deluged us with figures about the growth and development of “our fair city,” 
including the dimensions of the new post office and the capacity of the recently 
erected bottling works. Reformers have invited us to dinner and pumped us 
full of “uplift.” 

We have explained and begged and pleaded, but we have seldom been able 





























to convince them that we were mere cheerful travelers in search of adventure. 


Informal 
yet 
delightful 


And how simple a 
matter it is to express 
this ready hospitality in 
a dainty bouillon-cup of 


Campbell’s 
Tomato Soup 


And I have got so tired of explaining and denying that I have found it ex- 


” 


pedient, in general, to give the “booster” and the “reformer” the slip, or, 
where I haven’t been able to slip him, to hire assassins to make away with 
him. (You will find charges for these services listed on my expense account.) 


Reform? I detest it. It is the most inartistic thing we do. And it is my 





casual observation that reformers have done injustices almost, if not quite, as 
great as have been done by those they attacked. 

Take, for instance, Mr. “Uinky Dink” Kenna, the famous First Ward 
Alderman of Chicago, or again Mr. Joseph Smith, head of the Mormon Church. 

Mr. “Hinky Dink” Kenna is an exceedingly agreeable and intelligent little 
Irishman who does not talk that “dese” and “dose” and “dis here” sort of di- 
alect for which he has been made famous by his biographers. 

As for the Mormons, I think they are among the most moral people I have 
ever met. I met one old couple whom—in spite of the fact that there was 
another wife lurking in the background—I should like to borrow for a 
grandfather and grandmother for my children. They were as sweet and fine 


an old pair as I have ever seen. And to hear President Joseph Smith and one Not only is this invit- 
ing Campbell kind the 
correct and acceptable 
soup-course with regular 
dinners and company 
luncheons or suppers, 
but it is equally well- 
adapted to the most 
informal or unexpected 
occasions; as easily pre- 
pared as a cup of tea; 
and far more whole- 
some and satisfying. 
Wouldn't your guests 
appreciate a novelty so 
pleasing? Try it and 
see. 


of the Mrs. Joseph Smiths indulging in a genial competition with Councilor 
Penrose as to whether Mr. Smith or Mr. Penrose had gone furthest in peo 
pling the earth—that was delightful and instructive and beautifully domes- 
tic. (Penrose won: he had 115 children and grandchildren, while Smith was 
five or ten behind. But Penrose is older. He is eighty-two.... “You just 
give us time,” said Mrs. Smith.) 

We have interviewed all kinds of interesting people—known and unknown 
—famous and infamous And we have omitted all kinds of people who assured 
us they were interesting. 

In Detroit we spent an interesting morning with Mr. Henry Freer, the art 
authority, and another with Mr. Henry Ford, the automobile authority. Mr. 








Freer expressed something like scorn for the automobile (symbol of 
modern commercialism), and Mr. Ford said: “I wouldn’t give five cents for 
all the art in the world.” I think we really “got” Henry Ford. In Minneapolis 
we rode in a private car with an old gentleman who had been pursued for a 
week by Indians within a few miles of the enormous family hotel in which he 
now resides. They killed his companion—and with an arrow! Nothing I have 
seen has given me a sharper mental snapshot of the amazing growth of the 
United States. 


On the banks of the Mississippi we played poker with a group of carefully 








selected colonels; we visited Mark Twain’s boyhood home at Hannibal and the 





famous cave; at Excelsior Springs we called on Frank James, the sevyenty-one- 
year-old brother of Jesse James. Instead of looking like a bank robber, Frank 
James looks like the president of a country bank. He is one of the most 


Asparagus Tomato 
shockingly respectable old gentlemen I ever saw. He quotes Shakespeare and Beef lomato-Okra 
: Bouillon Vegetable ; 
the Bible, and talks ethies and morality like a Baptist parson. All that is beet Vermicelli-Tomato 
nicken 


needed to make Frank James complete is music by Sir Arthur Sullivan. 


But what is “Abroad at Home” going to be? According to Julian 
Street, it isn’t only about people; it is just the story of some of the im- 




















21 kinds 


Chicken Gumbo(Okra 
Clam Bouillon 

Clam Chowder 
Consommé 

Julienne 

Mock Turtle 
Mulligatawny 
Mutton Broth 


pressions, experiences, and adventures Mr. Morgan and he have had in os tal 
traveling across the northerly belt of the United States. They have had a popoer Pot 


better time than any one in Cou.ier’s these last three months. They have 
seen 10,000 men tearing down a mountain with steam shovels to smelt it 
into copper. They have seen the Barbary Coast and the new Chinatown 
in San Francisco. “We are,” say they, “amazed and dazed and tired and 
delighted. We have tried to keep our eves open—and our minds.” They 
have seen the beginnings of the Panama-Pacific Exposition, a wonderful 
drawing by Jules Guérin made into a superb reality. They have found 
out how wonderful a continent can be, and if these articles and pictures of 
Messrs. Street and Morgan only make a few thousand Americans a little 
better acquainted with one another their effort will have been worth while. 
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“Oh! I always use plenty of oil !”’ 
’ Does that insure correct lubrication ? 


NO! 


A low-quality or wrong-dodied oil, no matter how freely it 
is used, can never do the work of the correct lubricant. 


“Plenty” of too-/ight oil often 
leads to loss of compression and 
escape of explosion. This means 
loss of power and unnecessary 
consumption of gasoline. 








Correct Lubrication 


Explanation: In the schedule, the 
letter opposite the car indicates the 
grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil that 
should be used. Forexample: ‘‘A’’ 
means ‘‘Gargoyle Mobiloil A."’ 
‘*Arc.’’ means ‘‘Gargoyle Mobiloil 
Arctic.’" For all electric vehicles 
use Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘A.'’ The 
recommendations cover all models 
of both pleasure and commercial 
vehicles unless otherwise noted. 


“Plenty” of too-heavy oil will 
often fail to distribute properly 
through your feed system. Ex- 
cessive friction, burnt bearings 
and carbon trouble will result. 


“Plenty” of low-quality oil 
simply means plenty of imperfect 
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A Real Country-Life School 


By EWING 








WALL. MEE 


ACK in 1902 a number of farmers 

in the vicinity of Concord village 

in Knox County, Tennessee, got 
tired of seeing their children given 
training that started them toward busi- 
ness or professional careers in towns or 
cities, and made up their minds to es- 
tablish, if possible, a school that would 
fit boys and girls for life in their own 
community. Book learning was all right 
—the more the better—but scholarship 
in literature and the sciences was not 
enough. They wanted their boys trained in 
practical agriculture and horticulture, and 
their daughters in rural domestic science. 


Famous Educators Help 

HEY talked the matter over among 

themselves, and when they got ready to 
devise definite plans they called in such 
men as Charles W. Dabney, then presi- 
dent of the University of Tennessee and 
now president of the University of Cin- 
cinnati; Philander P. Claxton, at that 
time professor of education at the Uni- 


ome pm, 


GALLOWAY 








building with basement at a cost of 
$12,000. A water system and other 
modern equipments ran the total cost up 
to $17,000. 


Equipments Are of the Best 
ESIDES the usual classrooms, there 
are rooms for household economics and 

manual training, and a large laboratory 

for physics, chemistry, botany, and agri- 
culture. The home economics room 
equipped with a large range, three tables, 

a modern kitchen cabinet, a dining table, 

a fireless cooker, and all the necessary 

dishes and utensils. There is also a sew- 

ing machine, and the room is used by 
the girls’ sewing classes. The manual- 
training room is the kind you would find 
in an up-to-date city school. The boys 
and girls have separate lunch rooms, 
which also serve as playrooms when the 
weather is bad. 

The school has a $3,000 water system 
which is supplied from a spring by 
means of a double-acting ram propelled 


is 
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garages, automobile supply houses, 
hardware stores and others who sup- 
ply lubricants. 





It is safest to buy in original bar- 
rels, half-barrels and sealed five and 
one-gallon cans. See that the red 
Gargoyle, our mark of manufacture, 
is on the container. 


For information, kindly address 
any inquiry to our nearest office. 
The city address will be sufficient. 


VACUUM OIL CO., Rochester, U. S. A. 


Specialists in the manufacture of high-grade lubricants for 
every class of machinery. Obtainable everywhere in the world. 


New York 
Minneapolis 


Mobiloils 


A grade for each type of motor 


Chicago 
Pittsburgh 


Boston _ 
Indianapolis 


Detroit 


DOMESTIC BRANCHES:  ppijadelphia 


























A Farragut School corn husking. 








First and second year classes in agriculture 
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Streets of Gold 





Being Further Chronicles of Ireland’s Legacy Town 





Y previous 
M article in 
COLLIER’S 
showed that 


Coalisland — vir- Ww. J. 


tually a part of 

America, though really a bright, cheery, 
homely little spot in the land of the 
shamrock—was different—supremely and 
most happily different—for many, many 
sound reasons from—from, from—just 
from any place perhaps in the whole 
wide, wide world. In article No. 1 it 


was seen that Coalisland—owned prac- 
tically by residents of the United States 
and that 


—was Ireland’s legacy town, 
the legacies came mainly from America. 


The purpose of the present article is fur- 
ther to show the pleasant uniqueness of 
the charming Irish village. 


The Market 
OALISLAND’S market ways, like all 
its other ways, are entirely Coal- 
island’s own. The town imitates no other 
town, and no other town imitates it. 
Coalisland is a first-class business spot, 
but is only a market town, in the agri- 
cultural sense of the word, from Sep- 
tember 1 to May 1. 
Mondays, Tuesdays, 
put down as the market days of the 
season, but any day does, Sunday ex- 
cepted. There are no set hours either 
for the market. It begins at any hour 


and Fridays are 


and ends at any hour—up to bedtime. 
People who come later than this and 
find everybody in bed have only to 


awaken the weighmaster, or if they do 
not know where the weighmaster lives 
they can awaken the house nearest. That 
house, any house, is only too glad to show 
them; everybody in the town and dis- 
trict is more civil and obliging than an- 
other. Their stuff, then—whether it be 
corn, wheat, grass seed, turnips, hay, 
straw, potatoes, or whatever else—they 
leave in the market house in thé-care of 
the weighmaster, where it is kept entirely 
free of charge until the next or whatever 
day they wish to return to sell it. 
Where is the town that can boast of 
a like homely, obliging business method? 


Signboards 


HE next bit of out-of-the-ordinary- 

ism is in regard to signboards. Sign- 
boards, as a very general rule, are a sure 
guide to who lives in the house over 
which they are placed. Not so in Coal- 
island. The name affixed to a door head 
in Coalisland may be that of a person 
long since dead; or removed to another 
part of the town; or perhaps away clean 
out of the country altogether. About the 
latest case in point is that of the Coop- 
erative Society, which removed two years 
ago to larger premises. The scene in 
town has often since been a laughable 
one. The shop the society left was for 
a long time unoccupied. It bore the 
society’s name nevertheless. Quite a lit- 
tle crowd of wholesale traveling sales- 
men and others would almost daily wait 
in the immediate vicinity until the em- 
ployees should return, as they thought, 
from their meals. Funny people laughed 
from 2 distance. By and by the house 


was taken over by a new tenant. The 


hew tenant did not mind to enlighten 
the public anything. He just let the 


signboard remain as it was. 
remained, too. 
Instances of the 


Confusion 


kind occur quite fre 








Another Thoroughly Original Article by 
Our Tyrone County Correspondent 


KELLY 


quently all over 


the town; and 
the fun they 
create! If one 


wanted to know 
for a certainty 
where anyone lived in Coalisland, one’s 
safest plan would be to inquire. 


Well Liked 


ET another town loved so by its 
residents! Everybody that comes 
tv Coalisland likes it and would do any- 
thing in common fairness rather 
leave it. 
ing on. 
imitate the men folk for a like temporal 
reward. Showmen, ballad singers, itin- 
erant musicians, and all grades of the 
moving fraternity like the town, too, and 
pay it many a visit. In fact, they feel 
quite at home in it. They have no other 
right either. They are all made wel- 
come and get a share of whatever is 
going. Sometimes, however, but seldom, 
these people endeavor to stay too long. 
Coalisland won’t have all that. Comers 
and goers must be treated alike. The 
first to come must be the first to go, and 
so on. The best of order is thuswise 
maintained, and adequate room and fair 
hospitality provided for the “people of 
the road” that are coming in. When 
members of the class refuse to go then 
they are chased. Not long ago a circus, 
for instance, was told to leave. They 
would not. Then force was resorted to. 
The circus mounted their horses 
fought the people with drawn _ sabers. 
The battle lasted a whole night. The 
police ultimately succeeded in restoring 
order, but the circus were obliged to do 
as the people had at first directed them 
—namely, go. At present there are in 
the little town a hobbyhorse and swing- 
boat party, four carriages of gypsies, a 
picture-show lot, a circus, a menagerie, 
also eighteen female tramps or hoboes, 
who have just marched in in a body— 
these all in addition to the usual crowds 
of the ordinary moving-on-hardly-noticed 
class of roadsters. 
Letter ‘‘M’’ 
NOTHER 
simple, 
“nM” 


feature, as odd as it is 
has to do with the letter 
gg is a ruling power in Coal- 


island. 


than | 
Men even marry to get stay- | 
Women are often as weak and | 


and | 


FOR MAY 





Those whose surnames begin with | 


“M” need not be afraid to come here. 


If they do not get on, the chances are 
the fault is their own. 
doubt on the side of the “M” people. 
conclusively : 
The Catholic 
here the past quarter of a century by 
Fathers McShane, McArdle, McNeece, 
and McKee. Fathers McWilliams, 
Osear, and McBrien preach the same 
religion in Clonoe parish, which largely 
forms Coalisland town. The Rev. Mr. 
McKay is the Presbyterian minister, and 
the Rev. Mr. Monk was the late local 
Episcopalian minister. The head of the 
police force is Sergeant McElhenny. The 
clerk of the Union for the district is Mr. 





McGuffin. Mr. McGuire is town clerk, 
and Dr. Marmion is the town’s visiting 
surgeon, while Mr. McGartland is the 
newly elected district civil bill officer. 
Miss Magaharan is: head nurse in the | 
district infirmary. Recently appointed | 
school-teachers are Mr. MeGrath, Miss 





McGrath, and Miss Murray. Those who 








Me- | 


Luck is beyond | 
The 
following instances prove the statement | 


faith has been preached | 


1914 


16, 


Endurance!s, 





From Mexico to Alaska 





That a motor car should dare this trip 
was certainly never dreamed of until 
E. Alexander Powell, F. R. G. S., ad- 
venturer extraordinary, dreamed it; 


dared it; did it. 


Even as the crow flies it is 2400 
miles—as man goes, skirting around 
peaks, twisting along watercourses, 
toiling over divides, hewing a path i in 
the forest and hacking a foothold in 
the moraine, the distance in miles is far 
greater; in endeavor, infinitely more. 


[ontinental Motors 





Where hitherto the toiling, snarl- 
ing dog-team had been sole facility 
for transportation, Powell came 
with a marvelous device, swifter 
and stronger than a hundred dog- 
teams, man’s supreme achievement 
in transportation—the Continental 
motor. Came, with speed and pre- 
cision, through the land of volcano 
and glacier, where the pioneer had 
to fight every inch of his way. 


A magnificent exploit, for the man 
and the motor. No yellow streak 
in either. No crawfishing. 


Yet such endurance is not phenom- 
enal—only a marked Continental 
characteristic. As testimonials 
from other Continental drivers 
bear ample witness—this, for ex- 
ample, from the day’s mail: 


“Over all kinds and conditions 
of roads, and in nearly all 
tem * * *, The motor 
shows a total of 168,766 miles 
and is still running strong.’’ 


NOT PHENOMENAL— 
JUST USUAL 


Continental Motor Mfg. Co. 


Largest exclusive motor builders 
in world 


Detroit, Mich. 


§ Detroit 


Factories ; Muskeson 
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The 
Continental 
Certainties = 


Ni aies 
Power 
Speed 

= {ndurance 
fconomy 
flexibility 
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Just Call, and He'll 
Bring Van Camp’s 


Our chefs, Mrs. Housewife, are trained 


to please men. For many years, in many 
countries, they have catered to particular men. 


You may like better your home-baked Beans 
because they are yours, and baked as your mother 
baked them. But the men folks don’t. They flock 
to the places which serve Van Camp's. Find a 
restaurant or lunch room famed for Baked Beans and 


you'll find that our chefs have baked them. 


Take this cue in serving summer meals. Learn how 
the men folks welcome this dish at home. Then, when 
luncheon or dinner seems burdensome to you, call on our 


chefs. Serve a ready-cooked meal of Van Camp's. 


You never meet men who don't like Van Camp's. 
And never a man who likes other Baked Beans better. 


VAN CAMP'S 


Pork«BEANS Toraro Sauce 


TOMATO SAUCE 
Also Baked Without the Sauce 


10, 15 and 20 Cents Per Can 


Van Camp’s is distinct and unique. It consists of pork and 
beans and tomato sauce, but it is like nothing else ever made 
from these things. 

The beans are picked out by analysis. The tomatoes are 
specially grown. Our chefs have perfected a remarkable sauce, 
which they bake into the beans. 

Live steam does the baking without touching the beans. 
Thus the Beans come out mellow, uncrisped and unbroken— 
mealy, zestful morsels. 

One of the great summer comforts is a pantry stocked with 
Van Camp’s. Also one of the great summer luxuries. The dish 
is a delicacy, and will bring you, we think, to want other things 
we cook. 
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Mrs. 
Me- 


Mallon, 
Miss 


them were Mr. 
and Miss McClune. 
has just been chosen for the 
assistant postmistresship, and Mr. Mc- 
Nally as a postman. Mr. McMullan is 
railway station master and Mr. McBur- 
nett is the local law clerk. 

“M” holds the butchering trade, which 
is filled exclusively by Messrs. Morrison, 
MeMahon, and McGlade. The various 
insurance companies are represented by 
Messrs. Marsh, McEvoy, and McManus. 
The publicans are Messrs. Murphy, Mul- 
holland, and Morrison. The grocery 
trade is carried on by Messrs. McCudden, 
McDaniel, Marsh, Morrison, McGuire, 
McConomy, McGart- 
land. Restaurant 
keeper is Mrs.* Mce- 
Cudden. Messrs. Mc- 
Ginty and McDaniel 
are in the drapery 
business. The only 
baker is Mr. Me- 
Gartland. Funeral 
undertakers and 
general posters are 
Messrs. Morrison 
and Murphy. 
Painter and glazier 
is Mr. Meldrum. 
Building contractors 
are Messrs. Me- 
Keown, Martin, and 
Morgan. The dis- 
trict billposters are 
Messrs. Mullan. 
The district sum- 
mons server is Mr. 
McClernon and the village blacksmith is 


preceded 
Mallon, 
Mahon 


Mr. McManus. Boot and shoe makers 
are Messrs. McGrath and Mallon. The 
Catholic Church sextonship has been 


held for dear knows how long by the 
families MecGladrigan and MeStravock. 

The successive managers of the Co- 
operative Society were Messrs. Mce- 
Reynolds and Mullan. The Committee 
of Management of the same society at 
present are Messrs. McKeown, McCrum, 
McEvoy, McLernon, and Montgomery. 
Mr. W. J. Montgomery, now of New 
York, was the first president. 

Those who have fallen into the fattest 
legacies in the district may be found 
in the “M’s.” These are Mr. McClusky 
and Mr. MeParland, both millionaires 
through recent windfalls from America. 

There is another good thing about 
Coalisland—its connection with the flood 
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of Noah. Fine oak trees are grow 
ing all over the district from acorns 
found in Montiagh Moss, which is a 


township of Coalisland. The acorns are 
unearthed in the turf-cutting operations, 
which last from April to September. It 
is held that these acorns, with the trees 
that bore them, were swept to the bogs 
by the great destroying floods. What 
favors and strengthens the opinion, too, 
is the fact that acorns are discoverable 
only in those localities of the bog where 
there is oak timber also hidden. 

Very valuable information not to be 
found in books, however costly, is quite 
sufely inferable herefrom—that bogs 
—Irish bogs—have 
been made to act 
after the manner of 
Noah’s Ark and 
preserved for the 
present period pro- 
ductive relics of the 
terrible world-wide 
catastrophe of 3,900 
years ago — 2,000 
years before the 
birth of Christ ; and 
further than that, 
namely, as the seed 
of the oak found is 
ripe, that the flood 
of Noah must have 
occurred in the au- 
tumn or winter sea- 
son. Coalisland is 
worth studying. 

Another’ strange 
story to be told 


about Coalisland is in regard to its 
streets and roads. A lot of road mate- 
rial raised from local quarries is of 


beautiful gold and silver color, the same 
as the sample herewith submitted the 
editors. The streets covered with these 
stones look like streets of gold, particu- 
larly in the sunshine, and even more so 
after rain or a shower, when, by their 
brilliancy, they actually seem to dance 
before the sun. The appearance of the 
streets is then quite suggestive of Coal- 
island as Ireland’s legacy town. Yes, 
and of more, namely, of how beautiful 
must be the purely golden walks of 
Paradise, and so force one to regulate 
one’s life that one’s eternal home may 
be the land of inconceivable beauty. 

No wonder Coalisland is, and always 
has been, entirely unconnected with 
serious wrong. 








Colyums and Colyumists 


By 
ie HAT is a ‘colyum’?”’ People 
have put this question to us 


since CoLuLierR’s inquired some 
time ago: “Who writes the best ‘colyum’ 
in any daily paper in this country?’— 
and proceeded to name B. L. T. of the 
Chicago “Tribune” and F. P. A. of the 
New York “Tribune” as crack colyum 
conductors. “Is there a third?’ CoLLier’s 
inquired. “If so, do let us hear, for we'd 
like to rush in a subscription.” 

Now, if you don't know what a 
“colyum” is, and how it differs from an 
ordinary column, we advise you to sub 
scribe to one of the newspapers just 
named—whichever is published nearest 
your home town. The only trouble is, 
in case you don’t like humor, you may 
not stand for these “colyums.” 

The replies to the question, “Is there 
a third?” have rained in on us from 
every second post office in the U. S. A. 
From Pasadena, Cal, N. P. Spofford 
post-cards the praises of Henry James 
not the James what Maisie knew. but 
him of the Los Angeles “Tribune.” Folks 
in Los Angeles chant laudations of the 
verse by FE. A. Brinsted in the “Ex 
press”—-verses full of the life of the wide 
Western plains, and of visions of the 
desert, and of figures of big-hearted 
men and heroic women. Yet colyum- 
ists do not live by verse alone. From 
Minneapolis “C. F. A.” writes his opin- 
ion that “Quentin's Corner” in the Min- 


“| neapolis “Tribune” is equal to the Chi 


cago “Lino, type.” That is only one of 
the for Quentin—who deserves 
all the nice things said of her daily pome 
and bunch of cheery anecdotes. “Quen- 
tin” is the only lady in the colyum game 
whose name comes tripping to our pen; 
it is Miss Clara Chapline Thomas. “I 


boosts 


suggest that you familiarize yourself 
with the column by ‘The Optimist’ 


(Leigh Mitchell Hodges) in the Philadel 
phia ‘North American,’” writes N. H. 
Converse. “The Optimist” is an uplifter; 





messeetl 
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very different, and very refreshing too, 
is the learned Philip Hale, who (when he 
has written the dramatic and musical 
criticism for his paper) does the Boston 


“Herald’s” “As the World Wags.” This 
is bookish waggery—yes, and gastro- 


nomic lore. |} When some one writes in 
to ask why and wherefore he wags, 
“the object of this column,” he explains, 
“is to provide a waste pipe for the intel- 
lect of the leisure class, to disseminate 
useful misinformation and useless in- 
formation, and, incidentally, to raise the 
moral tone of the community.” | “P.M. P.” 
(Paul M. Paine) of the Syracuse (N. Y.) 
“Post-Standard” deserves the praise he 
wins by his meditations and babblings o’ 
green fields. One of our correspondents 


names Newton Newkirk of the Boston 
“Post” as conductor of the _ oldest 
“colyum” in the country—and adds: 


“But, unlike many things from Boston, 
it has improved with age.” Frank M. 
O’Brien’s column in the New York 
“Press” is a much more purely recent in- 
vention. “A wireless ‘In the Air’ ” (again 
we quote) “ought to reach you from 
Leonard H. Robbins of the Newark (N. J.) 
‘News.’” Then there’s “Bix” of the Ne- 
braska “State Journal” (A. L. Bixby). 
tut James Melvin Lee, director of the 
Department of Journalism in New York 
University, writes to remind us that 
“it's bully good stuff CoLirer’s is print- 
ing these days from the pen of George 
Fitch—but no better than he used to put 
daily in his column in the Peoria ‘Her- 
ald Transcript.’ ” That column of Fitch’s 
ran for six years; and, as he himself 
boasts: “I never quite got fired.” 

Is there a third? 

Well, perhaps no one unmistakable, 
inevitable third—but there are keen 
colyumists, some of whom are as affec- 
tionately regarded by their public as 
ever F. P. A. or B. L. T. by theirs. “Judd 
Mortimer Lewis of the Houston (Tex.) 
‘Post’ is the par-excellence man when it 
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Nils CEr0I 


Athletic Union Suit 


Licensed Under the Klosed-Krotch Patents 






N undergarment for active men keen for comfort. Fitted with the 
atented closed crotch which is permanently closed and does not 

y Blah upon buttons to keep it closed. No edges or buttons between 
the legs. No gap or bunch-up. Always 
orderly and smooth. Separate opening front 
and rear. Wilsow@ros Athletic ain Suit is 
the only one of its kind that can be made 
with this exclusive patented comfort feature. 
Made of imported and domestic woven fabrics. 
ee cut, fashioned and tailored with the same care 


skill that have distinguished WGsor@es. goods 


“since the firm was established in 1863—a period of 
50 years. 


This convenient, comfortable garment is ready for you 
now at your furnisher's—$1.00 and up — sleeveless 
and half-sleeves, knee length and three-quarter length. 
Boys’ sizes, 50 cents and up. 
Other furnishings bearing the Wi@soR@roy mark of quality 
include Shirts, Gloves, Hosiery, Suspenders, Neckwear, Hand- 


kerchiefs, etc., each line measuring up to the exceptional 
standard of merit which this house has ever maintained. 


All Wilson roa Specialties should be at your furnisher’s. If he can- 





not supply your particular need, he can get it for you on short notice. ~ Look for this Label 
Open-Mesh Union Suit Combinette Shirt Combinette Pajama 
Licensed Under Klosed-Krotch Patents Licensed Under Klosed-Krotch Patents Licensed Under Klosed-Krotch Patents 

The only open-mesh union suit that can Combination of outing shirt and drawers A one-piece pajama. A _ brand-new 
be made with the same patented closed with the same patented closed crotch idea that eliminates the drawstring — no 
crotch as is used in WiGsor Corea Athletic that distinguishes WZattGrey Athletic bind at the waist. Neat and dignified. 
Union Suit. Aijry and absorbent, well Union Suit. Can't hike out of your Canuian al anid, A exe. 
me and ~_ nae oe, bes pen cones hangs smooth. Allows Hes some patented dessd costch 0 
sleeves and sleeveless; ankle, three- absolute freedom in swinging a racquet , 7 . , ; 
quarter and knee lengths. $1 a garment or club. Soft attached collars or with- Milsow@rea Athletic Union Suit. 


and up for men— 50 cents for boys. out. Half or full sleeves. $1.50 and up. $1.50 up, in a variety of cosy materials. 
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a 
your head | light 
with EDISON MAZDAS 


Why so many cars equip 
with EDISON MAZDAS 


is easily understood when you add to the unrivalled 
experience of manufacturing over 500 million 
EDISON lamps our years of close cooperation with 
lighting system makers and that world-wide re- 
search—‘‘ MAZDA Service.” 


EDISON MAZDA 
CAutom obile Lamps 


are so nearly ideal in efficiency and sturdiness that more 
than 40 leading cars equip with these reliable lamps and 
owners everywhere use them for renewals on cars, motor 
boats and motorcycles. 


You get these lamps wherever you see an EDISON 
Agency or Service Station sign displayed. You can get a 
complete set packed in this handy little lamp-chest. And 
by keeping this chest always filled with the new EDISON 
MAZDAS, you protect yourself against emergencies and 
insure maximum lighting system efficiency. 


Be sure the MAZDA lamps you buy bear the name EDISON 


SEDISON LAMP WORKS /( 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


General Sales Office, Harrison, N.J. 




















boundless out-of-doors on an 


Y Sadan Motocucle 


Out into the open! A constant- 
ly changing panorama of life and 
unusual sights. Great driving 
power under you. Unlimited dis- 
tances at your command. 


You are the master whether throttled 
down to a walking pace in congested 
trafic or taking a clearaway road at sixty 
miles an hour. Comfort is yours—road 
shocks and vibrations absorbed by the 
Cradle Spring Frame. 





There's a snap and relish to motorcyle 
riding unlike any other travel. It’s a new 
sport—a fine one—a national one. Today } 


the Indian tribe numbers over 100,000. 


1914 Indians have 38 betterments, and full 
Electric Equipment. A 32-page book illustrated, 
describes this year’s Indians in full—shows all models, 
describes mechanical perfections in detail and puts 
you motorcycle wise. To read it is to become a 
qualified judge of motorcycles. Sent on request. 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING CO., 802 State St., Springfield, Mass. 


(Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World) 
Branches and Service Stations: 


Kansas City 
Toronto 


Denver 
London 


Minneapolis 
elbourne 


Dallas 


Chicago 
Atlanta 


San Francisco 
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comes to making a fellow really enjoy 
reading ‘comebacks’ and original stuff,” 
writes A. Kent Watson, a newspaper 
man of Orange, Tex. That up-to-date 
and essentially low-brow joker, “Luke 
McLuke,” on the Cincinnati “Enquirer” 
(“Bits of Byplay” he calls his column), 
is about as popular with the traveling 
public and the scissors journalists as 
Philander Johnson of the Washington 
“Star.” Some one else praises C. A. 
Blakesley’s “Starbeams” in the Kansas 
City “Star,” and still another Charles L. 
Edson’s column in the New York “Even- 
ing Mail,” while William Marion Reedy of 
“Reedy’s Mirror” puts in a word for Tub- 
man K. Hedrick 


Liew. 


a eed s. 








same is true of Don Marquis on the New 
York ‘Evening Sun’ [Bravo! say we]. 
Out in the smaller cities there are 


column conductors as good if not better 
than any of the four. Old Frank L. 
Stanton has written ‘Just from Georgia’ 
in the Atlanta ‘Constitution’ since Tay- 
lor and Adams and Kiser and Marquis 
were in their cradles. Edgar A. Guest on 
the Detroit ‘Free Press’—men and women 
will know by heart his ‘It takes a heap 
of livin’ in a house to make it home’ 
when the world has forgotten every word 
written in ‘The Conning Tower’ and 
‘A Line o’ Type or Two.’” 

The beauty of the colyum is in 
a high degree 





of the Chicago 
“News,” P. HH. 
Collier of the 


St. Louis “Globe- 
Democrat,” and 
Clark McAdams 
of the St. Louis 
“Post-Dispatch.” 
By the way, any- 
one whose job 
it is to run a 
ecolyum has our 
advice to read 
what Reedy 
writes about this 
colyum craze. 
His pointed 
words of caution 
are characteris- 
tic in their good 
humor. Reedy 
knows the differ- 
ence between a 
mere “column” 
of clipped jokes 
and tabloid edi- 





evanescent. Its 
effect is cumula- 
tive. You enjoy 
John D. Wells’s 
“Grave to Gay” 
column in the 
Buffalo“Evening 
News” not mere- 
ly because it con- 
tains good lines 
to-day, but  be- 
cause you en- 
joyed yesterday’s 
column. Then 
much depends 
upon the way 
the various items 
in a column are 
built up one upon 
the other; often 
it is the transi- 
tions or the com- 
ic absence of 
them that counts. 
Many of the 
colyumist’s best 














torials and a laughs are raised 
real “colyum.” by his quota- 

The names of ‘*Take care, mum, the soup’s terrible hot: Oi tions from ex- 
numerous excel- very near scalded me thumb off’’ changes — as 
lent editorial when B. L. T. 
writers and old- lifts a want 


line impersonal jokesmiths have been pro- 
posed for that third place in the galaxy. 
If you ask us, what are the colyumists 
themselves? we will make reply in the 
language of Oliver Wendell Holmes: 
“Some think they are crusaders sent 
From some infernal clime 
To pluck the eyes of Sentiment 
And dock the tail of Rime, 
To crack the voice of melody 
And break the legs of Time "’— 


whereas others of us think the colyumist 


rather that “guide, philosopher, but 
friend” (which is the way F. P. A. once 
dedicated a book of verse to B. L. T.) 


who cheers us over breakfast table or on 
subway journey with quips and cranks 
and irresponsible jestings, satire and 
common sense, and comments on the 
passing show—city or country, art, lit- 
erature, and baseball; the humorist who 
lends to the editorial page a sense of 
personality that is, in its jolly way, better 
than the big bowwow editorials from 
whichit furnishes relief—cosmic or comic. 

There is, of course, a difference be- 
tween the metropolitan colyumist and 
his rival of the back-home press. Some- 
where between the two falls “C. C. B.,” 
author of the Detroit “News” “After 
Thoughts.” Personally we enjoy the pun- 
gent earthy flavor of Fred Heiskell’s “All 
Over Arkansas” in the Little Rock “Ar- 
kansas Gazette”—much of which is quoted 
matter. Something of the colyumist’s 
methods is suggested in the comment of 
the Piggott (Ark.) “Banner”: “ ‘The All 
Over Arkansas’ man can afford to be 
funny when the other squirrel heads 
furnish the dope. However, we don’t 
begrudge him his job. The man who 
takes it upon his shoulders to squeeze 
the juice out of the hundred or more rags 
(one among which ours is often found) 
that go into the “Gazette” office each 
week, deserves all the honor his fellows 
can bestow upon him.” And the “All 
Over Arkansas” man _ replies good- 
naturedly: “There are about 300 of them 
each week, and, taking them by and 
large, they rank as well as any 300 coun- 
try newspapers printed in this glorious 
country of ours.” 

But—to repeat—“Is there a third?” 

“Just look over your exchange table,’ 
advises the Owensboro (Ky.) “Messen- 
ger.” “Bert Leston Taylor of the Chi- 
eago ‘Tribune’ and Franklin P. Adams 
of the New York ‘Tribune’ [Franklin 
Padams is C. 1.. Edson’s name for him] 
are great column conductors. They are, 
however, of one pattern. . . .Sam Kiser 
writes in the Chicago ‘Record-Herald’ 
evety day a column quite as good as the 
one Bert Taylor writes in the “Tribune’— 
not quite so clever, but with a human- 
ness that reaches more people out in the 
little towns and country places. The 
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“ad”: “NigHt ENGINEER—ToO TakeCare of 
high-pressure boiler about 45 years old.” 
“The Occupational Zero” is Mr. Taylor’s 
heading for this important item. Pried 
out of its proper position on the “Tribune” 
page, the humor of the “ad” is only mod- 
erate. It’s team work that counts. But 
here is a letter from Hargrave A. Long: 

We in Cleveland rise in tolerant indignation 
that you should not know of our beloved “Phi- 
losopher of Folly’’ when you ask if _ ‘re be a 
THIRD to rank with “B. L. T.” and ‘ > a 
of the Chicago and New York ‘ “Pribunes 

The “colyum” that the ‘‘Philosopher of Folly’’ 
writes, in the opinion of the readers of the 
Cleveland ‘Plain Dealer,’’ is far superior even 
to those admirable tidbits collected by B. L. T 
and F. P. A. Our “‘Philosopher’’ has cleverness 
and wit, charity, tolerance, and discriminating 
taste that has gone far in building up for him 
a loyal following that seeks his ‘‘colyum”’ first 
thing each week-day morning. 

Just picture, too, the uniqueness of assem- 
bling some fifteen of his volunteer assistants 


at a “Contributors’ Club” banquet—as our 
‘Philosopher’ did on St. Valentine’s night. 
Pegasus McNutt, Scripsit, Margheritone, Ino, 


De Embie, Chester Q. MacDuff, Secca Bonna, K. 
RB. B., and many others graced the festal board. 

His name, do you ask? Ted Robinson. A 
Hoosier, of course. 

To paraphrase—‘Taylor, Adams, and Robin- 
son, but the greatest of these is Ted.’ 

A good letter—though we're sorry it 
leaves out W. R. Rose of the same staff 
as Ted Robinson—Rose’s “Plain Deals.” 
But “A Man from Home” writes even 
more briefly than Mr. Long: 

Yes, there is a third. 

Harry M. Lynch of the Kokomo “Daily Trib- 
une’’: Kokomo, Ind., Howard County, U. S. A. 
Why, but for this here Lynch, Bert L. Taylor 
would be a tailor and Adams just a common 
Adam. Now come on and subscribe. Taylor 
and Adams done it long ago. 

Shall we confess? We didn’t know 
Mr. Lynch’s work till we got this letter 
from his enthusiastic admirer—but we 
know it now. Moreover, we have ex- 
changed greetings with him—and just on 
the strength of the letter he has written 
us we are inclined to give him and his 
Kokomo (Ind.) “Tribune” a Hall of 
Fame seat alongside the “Tribunes” of 
Chicago and New York and their Adams 
and Taylor. Here is Mr. Lynch’s letter 

Mine is a small town stuff local, topical 
pifie. The man (I assume it was a man) «who 
nominated me to wear Adams's and Taylor’s 
castoff shoes has pulled a better joke than I 
could evolve in a month. 

I am not insensible at the distinction of 
being mentioned even incidentally in big-league 
company. You had never heard of me and how 
should you know? But I read my own stuff 
every day. It has the pale virtue of being my 
own, but it has nothing else 

And at that I sometimes 
With your permission— 

When Taylor writes his bloomin’ Line, 
His japes and jibes and wheezes pert, 
A heartfelt gratitude is mine 
I grab the shears and steal from Bert. 
And when Frank Adams pulls a MOT 
I have no sinful pride—not me. 
I snitch it. and with head bowed low 
Return due thanks to Franklin P. 
Therefore our names are linked, we three 
Oh, fluttering heartstrings, peace: be still), 
Though they have never heard of me, 
I manage on the stuff they spill. 


suspect myself. 
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Hour” 


The best hour of the day 

for the little folks is when 
mother shares around a 
package of those tooth- 
some confections—Necco 
or Hub Wafers. Little faces 
brighten up in anticipation 
—older folks are contented, 
because they know the kiddies can 
safely enjoy themselves, for these 
little ‘‘disks of delight” are guar- 
anteed pure and freak. 


Necco Wafers 


Glazed Paper Wrapper 


Hub Wafers 


Transparent Paper Wrapper 


are made of the purest ingredients in 
America’s age, cleanest, brightest, 
airiest candy factory. Made in nine 
tasty flavors and protected from the 
dust and dirt by the familiar sanitary 
wrapper. 


Look for the “‘Necco Seal’’ on every pack- 
age—the synonym of confection perfection. 


NEW ENGLAND 
CONFECTIONERY CO. 
Boston, Mass. 


Makers of “‘Necco Sweets’’ 
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Wagging World 


Concluded from page 17 

| apparent that the Mississippi River is 
bound for Colon itself. In fact, geolo- 
gists, who profess to have known the 
Mississippi when it was a mere infant 
instead of a parent, claim that it has 
proceeded upward of five hundred miles 
along its journey in the last few million 
years, and that it is now pushing its fa- 
mous delta southward faster than ever, 


owing to the assistance of the Govy- 
ernment engineers who have confined 


the river in narrow, swift channels, thus 
compelling it to dump its silt far out in 
the Gulf. In due time, unless some vio- 
lent change in its present policy is made, 
the Mississippi will have pushed south- 
ward between Honduras and Cuba, into 
the Caribbean Sea, and on to Venezuela, 
and the Panama Canal will be merely a 
surface wound in the swollen and shape- 
less isthmus. Time was when the mouth 
of the Mississippi was at Cairo, IIL, and 
the Western mountains were twice their 
present height. We of the much-adver- 
tised human race, who are boasting about 
cutting a slot through Culebra Hill and 
running a ribbon of water across the 
isthmus, are painfully unappreciative of 
the force which has been painfully lug- 
ging the mountains of Montana thou- 
sands of miles to the Gulf and dumping 
them into it without the aid of steam 
shovels or Congressional appropriations. 


Sige year the Mississippi adds upward 
of asquare mile to Louisiana at the ex- 
pense of the hills of the Northwest and 
the cornfields of Missouri and Iowa, 
Some day Louisiana will be larger than 
Texas, the Cuban boundary line on the 
west will be a barbed-wire fence, and all 
South America will watch the relent- 
less approach of the United States flag 
at the end of the Mississippi jetties with 
caustic remarks about the Monroe Doc- 
trine and its sinister ulterior purpose. 

There are many who live but for to- 
day and insist on letting to-morrow 
grow up by itself. But to those of us who 
would rather worry about to-morrow 
than take any great interest in the 
present the above condition is highly 
recommended. It will happen before our 
coal is exhausted, before the sun _ be- 
comes subject to light frosts, and before 
the eugenists put love and marriage 
out of fashion. 
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Custom Satisfaction 





in shirts ready to wear. 
You get it, at $1.50 up, inthe 


Shirt 


sold by dealers nearly every- 
Where. The shirt that is not 
only thecriterionof fashion, but 
also sets the standard of value 
in men’s high-class shirts: 

Fit, color and wear guaranteed 


(apr Write us for “ Ethics of a Gentleman's 
Dress” and catalog of Emery styles. 


W. M. Steppacher & Bro., Makers, Philadelphia 


Offices also: New York, Chicago, St. Louis 


| Hurter, 





The Young Draft 


Concluded from page 12) 
I’d signal the chief palace mess attend- 
ant to mix up a couple more with plenty 
of ice in case he might be feelin’ down- 
hearted. ‘An’ go to it, old scout,’ I’d 
| say, and I bet the first thing you know 
he’d bounce up out of his mahogany 
chair and pass the word for his high 
admiral, and to him he’d say: ‘Blow 
’em out the water!’ And soon’s he did, 
in we'd go, and then ‘Good night, Mister 
there’ll be somethin’ doing for 


,” 


us all here, you betcher. 


Dreams of the Road to Mexico City 
O* course there is no recruit green 

enough to take the Mexican navy seri- 
ously, but when they say: “D’y’ s’pose 
there’s anybody else behind this oid 
Hurter that makes him stubborn?” 
and, of course, if there is—if it is only 
| Huerta and Villa who will get together, 





sO 





and so forge a united Mexico—why, 
| then, who knows, the dream of their 


lives might come true and they yet haul 
their deck guns over the king’s high- 
| road to Mexico City. 

And after the bosun’s pipe and his 
| seagoing growling voice had called them 
to stand by their hammocks, they stood 
by and presently disposed themselves 
about the deck wherever, in the increas- 
ing summer warmth, they could find a 
comfortable sleeping spot; and 


more 
while the mandolin and guitar artists 
were thrumming away, they lay there 


and listened, and talked while they lis- 
tened, of their high hopes for Mexico. 

And the little cruiser steamed on, and 
when every day’s run was charted on 
the ship’s bulletin board the new draft 
were right there to how she was 
getting on. Every day was a day nearer. 
Four days, three days, two days—oh, it 
wasn’t so far away now. Ho! for the 
beach when they struck there, and ho! 
for Mexico City and the long haul over 
the king’s highroad then. 

It is wonderful to be a young blue- 


see 





\— in war time! 
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. “Never a Need to 
Worry” 


With the Corbin Cylinder lock on guard. It 
has the highest degree of security, and serves 
as an effectual barrier tothievery. The front 

door cylinder is the same as that used on the finest office or public 
building and it has advantages which are peculiar to itself. Catalog 
K112 tells of them. Sent on request. 


P. & F. CORBIN 


The American Hardware Corporation Successor 
NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 


Chicago New York Philadelphia 











Send For This Tin 


For the Superb Residence 
Or the Simplest Cottage 


. ° ‘- . ” 4 
for professional decorating or home “tinkering”, Rip- 
olin Enamel Paint gives the utmost beauty of effect 
at the lowest square-foot cost per year. 


which shows the clear, soft 
tones of Ripolin Enamel 
Paint. Bend this strip—make 
any test to prove to yourself 
that Ripolin is so elastic and 
tenacious that it cannot peel, 
flake or blister. This strip 
will show you why Ripolin 
retains its freshness year after 
year without repainting, but 
merely cleaning. 


This is because Ripolin never loses its flawless surface 
or purity of color. You escape the trouble and expense 
of re-painting—simple cleaning is all that is needed. 
Made in Holland by the old Dutch hand process, Ripolin is the most satisfactory enamel paint 


that money can buy—either in that brilliant high gloss like glass, or ina beautiful eggshell finish, or 
absolutely flat. Any tint desired may be obtained by mixing pure color ground in oil with white 






Ripolin. Its ease of application, enormous covering capacity, and extreme durability make it 
the most economical as well. A gallon will cover from 

NOTE oe ON 500 to 700 square feet depending upon the surface. Your 
ovens Se painter or decorator will tell you the quantity needed. 
=> Let us send you a book showing residences, exclustve clubs ana 


Y : palatial hotels finished with Ripolin. With tt we will send the 
gp [ec Ripolin coated strip of tin mentioned above. Also name of the 
x “Pe; Ripolin dealer in your territory. 


J. A. & W. BIRD & CO. 


92 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 660 Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
67 Beaver St., New York 


Importers and Distributors of Ripolin for the United States and Canada 


; 














Severity of service on steamships proves 
Ripolin’s value for seashore residences. 


Ripolin adds io the sup rb appearance In Hospitals: Rip lin's poreelain-like surface 
of high gade apartment houses. stavds constant scrubbing and sterilizing. 


Architects will find full RIPOLIN specifications in Sweet’s Index, page 1885 
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ie a Too late! 
You are a success, aren’t you? 
Your time is worth money, isn’t it? 
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Note This Construction 


Not a troublesome out- 
side cover to kill resiliency 
—not an inner case to be 
attached. 

3200 steel discs imbedded 
in the tread. 


Can you afford to gamble with punctures—miss- 
ing important engagements: losing by one such 
occurrence the cost of puncture-proof insurance 
for a year? 

Play safe! Here is a tire that will protect you 
against: punctures and lost time—against the high 
expense for inner tubes that punctures invariabh 


| S|! eS > vuNcTURE- 
PROOF 3223" 
Pneumatic 


Tires 


must prove absolutely puncture-proof—or you get 


Each disc good for a smile 
—and far more than a mile. 

Every disc a guarantee 
against puncture. 

Discs overlap without touching 
Imbedded in rubber with fabric be 


tween layers—free from all danger 
of heating or tearing loose. 


Made, like all other Lee tires, of 
the perfected 


. ° . “ ° %”? 
back every cent you paid for puncture-proof Vanadium Rubber 
insurance. 
which so materially increases re 
Back of that statement stands an absolute _ siliency and mileage. 
guarantee. Furnished either in regular tread, 


or with the effective Lee 


“TiG-7, AG” 


Non-Skid Tread 


**Master of 
Slippery Situations’’ 


Ask the dealer to show 
you this sturdier, more 
efficient non-skid (note 
cross-section). 


Right in Your Neighborhood 
Youwill Find aford GrEquipped 


with a 


MASTER VIBRATOR 


OU will find him enthusiastic about 

his K-W, and he can tell you 
better than we of the economy, reliabil- 
ity and efficiency of the K-W Master 
Vibrator. 


The K-W Master Vibrator contains a large, 
powerful condenser of proper capacity and 
exceptionally large, solid, platinum iridium 
contact points—.a combination that insures a 
hot spark. 

Over 90,000 Master Vibrator 
learned the value of this hot spark. 

K-W Master Vibrators are sold by reliable 
dealers everywhere. 


$15 with regular kick switch 
$16 with Yale Autolock switch 


You can attach one to your Ford ina few min- 
utes without making any changes in your car. 

Be sure you get a K-W. Look for the trade 
mark and the serial guarantee number. ‘They 
protect you against imitations. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, we will send one direct, 
postpaid on receipt of price. 


Shall we send a copy of the Guarantee, and Pamphlet D, 
with full details on construction and own- 
ers’ reports of service? 


Stop taking chances 
this free booklet. 


Lee Tire & Rubber Co. 
Conshohocken, Pa. 


Sold in all leading cities. Look up 
“Lee Tives” in your ‘phone book 
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Write for ‘‘That Satisfied Feeling’’ Folder. 
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‘Soldiers and Sailors, Too” 


(Concluded from page 13) 


near the foot of the fortress waiting to 
hear news of a company of marines 
which had been lost. Suddenly bang, 
bang, bang! we heard the guns going up 
at the top of the bluff, and we recognized 
the sound of the Springfields. It was 
the lost squad. We joined ‘em. I don’t 
know how we got up there, but we did. 
The lost squad had been wandering 
around looking for a way back to us; 
they’d happened on a trail which led 
directly to the rear of that fort, so they 


took the trail—and the fort. 

“The official reports had it that the 
whole thing had been planned, but the 
boys in the lost company weren’t told 


about it if it was. They were almost as 
much surprised as the insurrectos.” 


He Couldn’t Resist 

GRAY old noncom, walking briskly 

past the barracks, nodded at Ser- 
Smith. “That’s Dad,” whispered 
the Sergeant, “the oldest man in the gar- 
rison. He was on the Oregon when she 
fought at Santiago and he’s been in 
action in about a hundred other places. 
Hello, Dad, going to Mexico?’ 


Dad stopped a moment, his foot on 
the step. 

“Joe,” he said, “when this here war 
talk began I says to myself: ‘Dad, 
you’ve had twenty-nine years of it 
next year you retire. You don’t want 
any more action in yours.’ And I just 
plain prayed for peace—or at least I 
prayed they wouldn't send me down 
there.” 

“So you don’t want to go, eh?” 

“I didn’t at first, but say, when the 
news began to get real lively at Vera 


Cruz and Tampico, I could feel the old 
fever coming over me, and now, like a 
derned old fool, I’m hoping and praying 
they’ll send me with the next detach 
ment. Heard anything?” 

“Nope, but I have hopes, too.” 
Twenty-nine years in the _ service- 
twenty-nine years of drill and discipline, 
of skirmishing, fighting, and policing in 
Cuba, Porto Rico, Panama, the Philip 
pines, Nicaragua, China, Hawaii, and 
Japan—more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury spent in serving the flag of his 
country in peace and in war under many 

















‘It’s hard to get anyone, Herbert! 
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skies, away from his home, his wife, and 
his family, yet the old man was ready 
for active service again! Spirit of the 
marines? That's it. 

The Marine Corps is the best drilled, 
the most efficiently trained, and the most 
perfectly uniformed body in our active 
service. That is no insult to the other 
branches of the service. There are man) 
units in the other arms which are nearly 
perfect in those qualities ; the only differ 
ence is that the Marine Corps is a little 
hetter. There are many reasons for this, 
but I think the main reasons are that 
the officers are closer to their men, look 
ing out for their welfare, that they are 
not everlastingly changing their uniform 
and equipment the way the army is, and 
especially that they are taught that 
cleanliness of mind and uniform is the 
first requisite. 

It is the all-round work of fighting 
and working on ship and ashore that 
makes the Marine Corps what it is to- 


day. It may not be long before the fickle 
public forget the story of how Dan 
Haggerty of the Marines died at Vera 


Cruz the other day. He was just a pri 
vate, and the report of his death didn’t 
take many words in the navy cipher 
hook, just “25860 killed in action, April 
21, 1914.” In the Navy Department some 
one will take down his envelope and 
close his military record card with a 
rubber stamp, “Dead,” but it will be a 
for- 


long time before his example is 
gotten. 

The Spirit of Dan Haggerty 

T was a hot moment for those on 


shore, one of those uncertain moments 
that you never know and never can re- 
alize until you have experienced it your- 
self. To show your head is almost cer- 
tain death. A message had to go to the 
ship, and an officer called for a volun- 
teer—a dozen answered, but Dan Hag- 
gerty got his chance. He grabbed the 
flag and jumped up on top of the works. 
His message was only half finished when 
a bullet found its mark, and he fell 
back dead, still clutching the flag. He 
never finished that message to the ship, 
but as long as our flag waves Dan Hag- 
gerty will not have signaled in vain. 
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Sensitive Soul 
‘* Mary, your new maid’s red hair simply won’t do with this blue wall paper.’ 
Couldn’t we redecorate ?’’ 








A Big ‘‘Scoop” 


HE foreign newspaper correspond- 

ents in Mexico City heard of the 
landing of marines at Vera Cruz 
almost by the time the first of our whale- 
boats bumped its nosé against the wharf, 
and there was a desperate effort to get 
the news past Huerta’s censors. Noth- 
ing that looked like a war telegram was 
allowed to go over the wires to the Vera 
Cruz cable office, which was still in the 
hands of Mexicans, and all the corre- 
spondents but one were in despair. The 
one who did not lose hope was William 
G. Shepherd of the United Press. Shep- 
herd went tothe censor’s with this harm- 
less-looking message: “United Press, New 
York. Films forwarded in Vera Cruz.” 
The censors could see no war news ip 
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the dispatch, and let it pass. It was re- 
layed via Galveston and reached New 
York at 3:10 in the afternoon. The 
United Press editors referred to a cipher 
code that Shepherd had sent in several 
months before and found this: 

“Our troops have entered Mexico,’ 
will read: “Films forwarded.” 


“Films forwarded in Vera Cruz” 
meant, of course, that the American 
forces had landed there. The dispatch 
was immediately flashed to all news 


papers with United Press service, which 
reached their readers with it before the 
other papers knew what had happened. 
It was a big “scoop” for the United 
Dress, and Shepherd became a hero in 
newspaper circles. 
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Every time you see 
a clerk footing bills you 
can now say: 


“There is a man 
wasting time. 


“Whose faultr’ 
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LL The Remington Adding and Subtracting Type- Whether or not you now see the direct applica- 

yA writer—a complete correspondence typewriter— bility of the Remington Adding and Subtracting 
automatically totals bills and statements whz/e it Typewriter to your particular business, it will pay 


types them. you to send for our new illustrated folder—‘“The 
Story of a Day’s Work.” 


A few words to your stenographer zow will put 
you in the way to receive a copy of this really 


Not a moment is wasted on footing or proving. 


This machine saves 20% to 70% of the time spent 


on billing. valuable folder by return mail; will enable you 
It is now used by banks, offices and stores, large to investigate—conventently and without cost—the 
and small, everywhere. saving efhciency of this machine of composite 


usefulness to every employer of clerical or steno- 


Sooner or later the adding and subtracting type- graphic help. 


writer will be saving time in every live billing 
department. Delayed investigation simply means prolonged 
time-waste and_ error-risk. 
So while the matter is in your 
mind send foday for ‘“The 








When .the machine is 
needed for ordinary letter- 
writing your stenographer 
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merely touches a lever. “iG Subtracting | Story of a Day s Work and 
Instantly — automatically —it OE aa ‘PEWRITER aa learn how profit - reducing 
is made ready for corre- \ tT wc achannhy Me elements may be eliminated 
spondence work. | Sannenn ore nrenePnEEE PP STP PREE DOT PO Rene nnrnnersnrspnrrrert™ from your business. 
g 
Your totals show here 7 
as fast as the fig- 
ures are typed 
Remington —— 
Standard Model 1s y 





















Remington Typewriter Company, Incorporated, New York City (Branches Everywhere) 


NY _ ° ° - ie 
id For clear, clean, typewriter results, use Remtico brand letter paper, carbon paper and ribbons. Write to our nearest office. A 
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Unseen Strength 


In concrete roofs and floors, in plaster ceilings 
and partitions, in stucco walls and sidings—for 
countless structures of every size and kind, 
from silo to factory building, from residence 
to skyscraper—Hy-Rib is the unseen strength 


HY-RIB 


is a steel sheathing, combining in a single unit, 
lath, studs, reinforcement and forms. Hy-Rib 
construction insures permanence, fireproofness 
and economy. Its use is simplicity itself. 
The easily handled sheets are fastened to 
the supports, and the plaster or concrete 

is applied. All forms are eliminated. 


No matter what you intend to build, it will 
pay you to learn about Hy-Rib. Write for 
Hy-Rib Handbook—Free. 


TRUSSED CONCRETE 
STEEL CO. 
642 Trussed Concrete Bldg. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


HY-RIB SIDINGS, PARTITIONS, ETC. 
POLO GROUNDS, NEW YORK. 
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Right Here We Add 
Elegance | 
M°ck seemingly good hosiery sags at the shoe 


top in distressing folds and wrinkles. 

We build hosiery that 

the gentle incurve of the ankle as smooth as the skin. 
this isn’t just for one or two wearings. 


Knox-Knit Hosiery 


It wears and wears 


stands up to shape. Goes on the foot, into the tub, under the iron, and comes back again just as perfect 
fitting as when you bought it. 

Either Knox-Knit medium weight for year 
will give you this perfect ankle fit. 

All Knox-Knig is especially reinforced at heels and toes. 
also the fashionable double sole. high spliced heel and extension toe. 













*‘stays put'’—that meets and keeps 
And 


‘round wear, or Knox-Knit Gauziest Gauze for summer, 


The Gauziest Gauze summer weight has 
All latest shades and colors. 





Antiseptically dyed; will not irritate or poison. Made for men, women, boys and girls. Guaran- 
teed without time limit. 
If your dealer doesn’t carry Knox-Knit send his name and $1.50 for six pairs, prepaid. 


FREE — Write for new bootlet, “The Hole Darn Family."" 


Knoxville Knitting Mills Co. 


Manufacturers 
Dept. B. Knoxville, Tennessee 



















and furnish everything to start you 
ness. We send the wonderful Filmiess "Post ‘Card 
Camera at 


The i 
per Fastener of 
“0. E a gan Brass, 3 
sizes, in brass 


f |We Trust You! 





once—you pay us later out o 
your profits. No films, plates or dork room 
xes & comp'ete studio in itself. Takes 5 sizes 
of p st cards; also photo buttons. 
¥ rag ag Your iar mae You Can Make Big Money Weekly 
& 20¢. Send 10¢ sam “snapping” people at Fairs, Vathing Beaches, 
oe aan 50. Yearly Sale Ove Parks, No experience needed ; nets 







oe Booklet of our 3 you Se profit om every dime. Write today 
i” K.” ities Free. for FREE particulars 
less Card Camera Work 


Filmless Post 
2231 W.12th St., D 560. Chicago a 
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Greider’s Fine Catalogue 
and calendar of pure-bred poultry for 1914, large, 


For Interesting and Valuable Information about many pages of poultry facts, different breeds in | 


natural colors, 70 varieties illustrated and de 
scribed. Incubators and brooders, low price of 
Manufacturers, send 6 cents post for stock and egze for bot ate ert > to | 





all poultry raiser 
B.H GREIDER. "Box 13 
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his noted book 
B. Lacey, Dept. 5 Rheems, Pa 
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| The Dookie eile at ‘Villa Borghese 


ontinued fri 


turned in the Giant-killers’ favor, and 
the left-hander was not called upon. 

Shortly before the game ended, Barney 
Larkin came upon the field, all excite 
ment. He rushed up to the Giant-killers’ 
bench, exclaiming that he had lost his 
gold watch fob. After the last man was 
out Barney had twenty willing baseball 
workers and both umpires raking the 
field for the fob that the saloon keeper 
was holding for a reward! 

According to Barney’s prophecy, Tris 
Ford, kind-hearted soul, advertised for 
the “lost” keepsake. Waiting in Chicago 
when the Giant-killers arrived was a 
telegram, charges collect, which read: 
“Fob found. Send on ten-dollar reward.” 


UT it wasn’t Barney’s escapades that 
troubled the manager so much as the 


effect his raw behavior might have on 
the morale of the team. This, too, de- 
spite the acknowledged reputation en- 


Giant-killers sans Larkin 
cleanest and most gentle- 
ball players in the 


the 
the 
bunch of 


joyed by 
of being 
manly 
country. 
The club was proud of such a reputa- 
This was what worried Tris Ford. 
lest Barney 


tion. 
He felt no anxiety 
the team. What 
the manager ex- 


corrupt 


pected was a 
eall- down from 
his own men. 
Perhaps some- 
thing like this: 

“Look a-here, 
Tris! We care 
something for 
our good name 


if you don’t. If 
one rotten apple 
will spoil the 
whole barrel, it’s 
a sure thing one 
rounder like 
Barney Larkin 
will ruin our 
reputation for 
decency and gen- 
tlemanly con- 
duct. Barney 
leaves a red trail 
all over the cir- 
cuit, and we're 
getting tired of 
it. If you think 
there’s nothing 
to our profession 
except winning 
games, why 
we'll try some- 
thing else. And 
this goes !” 

No, Tris Ford 
didn’t want to 
have to answer 


oa 
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though he had invented the position and 
was continually improving his invention, 
He had earned the sobriquet of the “pep- 
per box,” for the obvious reason that he 
infused life and go into the club. He 
was in the game every minute, playing 


always for the team, never for himself, 
ND—his lips had never known the 
taste of liquor, as Ira Landis 
oratorically said one time at a public 


banquet; neither did the great second 
sacker smoke. No wonder Tris Ford 
looked upon him as a model ball player 
and sought his counsel. James Winton 


Shute sat at the manager’s right at the 
meetings of the Strategy Board. 
Events hastened Tris Ford’s consulta- 


tion with Win Shute about Barney. First 
of all, Shute was suffering the tortures 
of Job with a nasty boil on his groin— 
the one spot where such an affliction can 
most harass an active ball player. Tris 
Ford, sympathetic to a fault, had told 
Win to stay out of the game. 

“With the team in a batting slump, the 
pitching staff wabbly, and a lead of less 
than two games? Not on your life, Tris! 
You may get the umpire to order me off 
the field, but I'll not quit for anybody 
else—get that?” 

This gingery 
dialogue took 
place in Chicago. 
Three days later 


Barney Larkin 
failed to show 
up the _ after- 
noon he was 
down to _ pitch. 
Hawk, who 
didn’t have the 
stuff, tried to 
fill the south- 
paw’s shoes, and 
the Giant-killers 
were beaten 

trounced three 
games out of 
four in the 


series. 

Getting back 
from the grounds, 
the team found 
jarney in the 
hotel lobby, mix- 
ing it up with 
the hotel porter, 
a friendly soul, 
who had tried to 
lure the “full” 
pitcher into the 
privacy of his 
own room. At 
sight of Tris 
Ford, Barney 
sobered up tem- 
porarily and 





back to unan- lurched into the 
ger Be ig ‘ Barney, you’re not worth a damn to any- a an : 
sxe 1a body but the undertaker!’’ leavily agains 
Neither did he d Win Shute. 
care to part company with Barney Lar- It was the much-advertised last bale of 
kin just yet—not while the tempera- straw. Barney’s kicking over the traces 


mental twirler was holding the Giant 
killers to the fore of the championship 
race and incidentally proving himself the 
best drawing card in the American 
League. If the team could be brought 
to look upon Barney as a weak brother 
somebody without the pale of the Giant 
killers’ society—and would tolerate him 
for the worth of his pitching arm, the club 
might contrive to scale the heights and 
win another pennant. It was for the 
boys themselves to decide. Tris would 
it out with them through their nat 
Win Shute. 


ee has been intimated elsewhere that 
a good story hangs about the discoy 


ery and capture of James Winton Shute 


“Win” to his team mates as to his col 
lege intimates. Suffice it that he was 
captain of the varsity nine at the big 


and so devoted was he to the 
national pastime that he was eager to 
cut short his collegiate training at the 
end of his junior year and join the Giant- 
killers. But Tris Ford wouldn't listen to 
it. He insisted that James Winton 
finish his education; and ever after, 
when Shute considered his bachelor of 
arts degree with pride and satisfaction, 
he never failed to thank Tris Ford for 
his part in the capture of it. Ford alone 
could have kept the budding ball player 
in college. 

Two years after graduation Shute was 
a regular on the Giant-killers’ team, 
playing second base. He was batting 
well over .300 and covering second as 
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and upsetting the chariot of victory in 
such a crisis was much for James 
Winton Shute. He spoke his mind: 

“If Ford doesn’t tie a can to you to- 
morrow, the so-called hundred-thousand 
dollar infield will look like a plugged 
nickel. Barney, you’re not worth a damn 
to anybody but the undertaker—and he’d 
be taking a long chance, for I don’t know 
who'd give up a dollar to bury you. 
You're nothing but an ordinary bum.” 


too 


HERE was a split second when it 

appeared likely that Barney would 
strike Shute. Tris Ford, who had 
crowded into the elevator unseen at the 
last moment, scenting trouble, contrived 
to worm his way in front of Barney. He 
gripped the pitcher’s wrists and held 
them like a vise. The danger was 
averted. But that evening after dinner, 
when Shute was sitting in his room read- 


ing, the manager came to him and un- 
bosomed himself. Together they dis- 


cussed Barney’s peculiar case from every 
possible viewpoint. 

“You put him in 
bum,” began Tris. 

“But I oughtn’t have 
Win. 

“Never mind about 
justified in saying 
playing for the 
be in bed.” 

‘Cut that out, Tris. I want the pen- 
nant—want to get into the World Series 
money again—you know it.” 

“So do we all of us,” agreed 


his right class—a 


said it,” admitted 
that—you were 


"most anything—you 
club when you should 
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Your Great-Grandfather’s Ink 


was an inconstant mixture, thickened or 
thinned, as it required. Since those days 
Carter has made the making of writing fluids 


as exact a science as the 
grinding of a lens. 

Carter’s Inx are for writer 
te folks who are pean 








pert 


Pencraft 


Combined 
Office and Fountain Pen 
Look for this 


decorated carton Ink 


—one ink equally adapted fo either fountain pens 
or inkwell use. thas the famous Carter smoothness 

and brilliancy. It gums less than others, corrodes 
less, writes a deep blue and dries a time- defying black. 


Pencraft Ink is at all the best stationers’ in various 
sizes at prices from $1.00 (qt.) to 15 cents per bottle. 


After all, no 
ink like Carter's. 


THE CARTER’SINK COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 

New York Chicago Montreal 
Largest Manufacturers of 
Writing Inks, Adhesives 
Typewriter Ribbons and 
Carbon Papers in America. 





/ Away with the pests! Don’t suffer 
from bites of mosquitoes, flies, gnats, etc. 
They earry deadly disease. Drive them away with 

When you go camping or 

4 * Z. B. Paste fishing take 1.Z.B. Paste 

with you. Also a necessity for the home. Pos 

itively drives mosquitoes away. Good for sun- 
burn, chapped skin, insect bites, etc. Sent pre- 
paid anywhere for 25c. Money back if not 


satisfied. Send at once. 
LOTZ BROS. Dept. 71, St. Louis, Mo. 











Do You Want 


information on the Panama 
Canal Tolls question? If 
so, write Collier’s Wash- 
ington Bureau. 


Would You Like 


to receive lists of the docu- 
ments sold at cost by the 
Government Printing Office 
on any of the following sub- 
jects: Agriculture, law, en- 
gineering, lands, Army and 
Navy, fishes, Indians, trans- 
portation, finance,education, 
noncontiguous territory, 
geography and explorations, 
tariff, chemistry, animal 
industry, forestry, plant in- 
dustry, roads, soils, Ameri- 
can History, health and 
hygiene, poultry and birds, 
maps, political economy,and 
astronomy? If so, write 
Collier’s Washington Bureau 


Munsey Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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“And there’ll be no pennant this sea- 
son if we can Barney Larkin—that’s a 
cinch.” Tris Ford suppressed a sigh of | 
pure relief. He now ventured to remark: 

“If you boys want me to let Barney 
go, why You won’t have to 
say the word twice. It’s up to you.” 

“We can’t win without him—you ap- 








“i 
he goes! 


preciate that, Tris. He’s a weakling, 
and we've got to get along with him 


somehow or other.” 


— WINTON SHUTE exercised his 
gray matter for a brief space of time; 
then his face brightened, and he proposed : 

“Have a scheme—why not appoint a 
keeper for Barney?” 

“A keeper?” Tris smiled, 
his head. 

“Some one to look 
leave him a minute, ’cept when he’s snor- 
ing,” elaborated Shute. 

“’Fraid he wouldn’t stand for it,” 
argued Tris; “and if he did, in a week 
he’d lead his keeper astray.” 

Win laughed. “But you don't quite 
get me. Barney mustn’t be wise to this 
keeper, and the keeper must be fire- 
water proof.” 

“IT got you—but where’d you find the 
man?” 

“Right in our 
young giant left-hander we have.” 

“But I’m going to send him to the 
minors, to keep the squad down to twen- 
ty-five men.” This was the league’s rule 
—from May 15 to August 15. 

“You were going to,” corrected Shute 
with a grin; “but on second guess you've 
decided to keep him here to learn the 
pitching art from Barney Larkin—great- 
est left-hander of his generation.” 


but shook 





squad—Steadman— 


RIS FORD flashed his smile of un- 
derstanding. Then he asked: 

“Why do you pick Steadman for the 
job of keeper?” 

“Because he doesn’t drink a drop, be- 
cause in a scuffle he’s heavy and strong 
enough to take care of Barney and put 
him to sleep, because Barney likes him, 
and because they have a great common 
bond.” 

“A common 
credulous. 

“Sure—they’re both disciples of Isaak 
Walton.” 


bond?” Tris looked in- 
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honors, 


pair. 


O’ Sullivan's Heels cost but 50 
cents a pair, attached. All shoemak- 
ers and shoe dealers will attach them 
to your shoes when you buy them, or 
at any other time. If you prefer, send 
us 35 cents and a tracing of your 
heel, and we will mail you a 
O’ Sullivan Rubber Co., 
131 Hudson St., New York. 


Gone Ahead! 


There is no mystery about it. 
Those who outstrip you in the race 
for success and 
do so because they are 
better equipped. 


its rewards and 


If your steps lag; if you tire easily; 
if exertion which should be a pleasure 
is a distress, your stamina, endurance 
and efficiency are low—and that 
means failure. 


Don’t lag behind. Wear O’Sullivan’s 
Heels of new, live rubber on your shoes. 


They will give a sprightly, buoyant 
ease to your step. 


They will enable you to walk far with- 
out fatigue. 
and increase your vigor and efficiency by 
relieving you of the shock and strain caused 
by pounding along on hard leather heels. 


They will benefit your health 


Have O’Sullivan’s Heels attached to 
your shoes when you buy them —on the 
shoes you work in, walk in, play 
in or dance in. 











For Men, Women and Children 








“You mean—” 





“They'll fish all day, both of them, 
without getting a single bite, and go 





home happy at night.” 
“Say, I'll stock a trout pond near the 
ball park and build Barney a bungalow | 
on the shore,” said Tris. 
Player and manager laughed with the | 





fervor of a couple of kids. || = 


“T’ll revise my list and hold on to 
Steadman,” promised Ford. 

“If you say so,” said Win, “I'll coach 
the youngster in his new position. Next 
to Barney, he likes me better, I think, 
than any man on the club.” 

“Next to Barney?” questioned Tris. 

“Yes; I don’t fish.” 


ND thus, to the surprise of the catch- 





ing force, was Earnest Steadman 
retained with the Giant-killers. Two men 


COUmTER mae arue, 


omer nme ~ 





only, Tris Ford and Win Shute, shared | 
Steadman’s secret that he was officially | 
the weakling’s keeper. Steadman stuck to | 
Barney Larkin closer than a_ brother. 
“Damon and Piscatorius,” Shute had 
dubbed the pair. And, kept fairly well 
in leash, Barney Larkin was a big factor 
in the winning of many a ball game. 

Before the season was embalmed in 
the official baseball guide, Tris Ford ex- 
hibited the first signs of age. Long, lean, 
and immobile, never batting an eye in 
the most trying situations, he had been 
wont to follow the game from the dug- 
out. A fiction there was that he signaled 
with his score card; but otherwise he 
was as impassive as the copperhead on 
a penny—until the home stretch of this 
nerve-breaking season. Then, as the 
scribes put it, he began to act like an 
ordinary, flesh-and-blood human being. 
He moved: uneasily upon the’ bench, 
sometimes signaled brazenly to a player, 
and was occasionally known to give vent 
to disappointment or disgust by actually 
slapping his knee in public. He was not 
the same Tris Ford—not by an obstrep- 
erous nervous system. 


UT who, save a block of lignum-vitie, 
wouldn’t have allowed his deep con- 
cern to be occasionally seen? From the 
middle of August, when the Western clubs 
made their last journey East, the Giant- 
killers were scheduled, week after week, 
to “blow”’—that is, to drop back in the 
race. This disaster threatened many 
times. Once the team was two full games 
behind the Red Sox, then leaders; but 
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A.B. 


They are accepted like money in every 
part of the civilized world and can be 
used in payment of hotel bills, pur- 
chases, railway and steamship fares. 
Each cheque is engraved with its ex- 
act exchange value in money of the 
principal nations. 








Better than Money for Travel 


These tourist cheques enable you always to have 
“money in pocket” without the risk of carrying cash; 
they simplify calculations in foreign currencies; they 
make travel money matters easy and safe both abroad 
and in the United States. Travel on 


«7 American 
Bankers 
Association 


Be sure that you get 

the only Travelers’ Cheques accepted, under the 

law, in payment of United States Customs Duties. 
Get them at your Bank 


Ask for descriptive booklet. 
supplied with ‘‘A.B.A.”’ 


as to where they can be obiained in your vicinily. 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 





Cheques 


They are safe to carry because they 
require your counter-signature to 
make them good and may be replaced 
if lost or stolen. There is no diffi- 
culty or embarrassment in using 
“A.B.A.” Cheques; counter-signing 
one of your cheques identifies you. 


“A.B.A.” Cheques. They are 


If your bank is not yet 
Cheques, wrile for information 


NEW YORK CITY 


























ILL your foun- 
tain pen with 
Stafford’s Commercial. 
When you see how much 
better this old reliable 


steel pen writing fluid works in 
your fountain pen you'll use it 
right along. 

Costs 30 to 50 per cent less. 

For your personal use, get 
Stafford’s Commercial in the 
new filler bottle—complete with 
self-contained filler, handy and 
compact. Easy to refill from 


your quart bottle. 

If you have never tried Stafford’s 
Commercial in your fountain pen ask 
your stationer. He will give youa 
trial bottle for the coupon below with 
a twenty-five cent purchase of any 
goods 

Go to your stationer today. 





One Trial Bottle of 
STAFFORD’S COMMERCIAL 








S. S. STAFFORD, Inc. 


Mannfacturer of uke, Adhesives, 
Carton Papers and Typewriter Ribbons 


NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
and 
TORONTO, CAN. 












BPIGHT BLUE FLUID 
WHICH CHANGES INA FEW 
“WOURS TO 4N INTENSE AND 
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I a 
lowly Washington surprised the Presi- 
dent, the Vice President, Senators, and 
Congressmen by beating the Speed Boys 
four straight, and thus taking second 
place. Collaterally, the Senators helped 
the Giant-killers back into first position. 
Came the very last week of the season 
with more excitement than the nation’s 
fans had ever experienced. The pennants 
in both major leagues were in doubt! 
The Giants, expected to “repeat” and 
again participate in the World Series, 
were to engage in a cutthroat struggle 
with the Phillies. If New York broke 
even, the championship banner would 
again float from the Giants’ stadium. 
But if the Phillies won three out of 
four, then Father Penn would carry off 
the flag. This series opened on Tuesday. 
In the American the Giant-killers had 
to keep ahead to win. A game and a 
half separated Tris Ford’s charges from 
the Chicago White Sox. Here, however, 
there was no rival clash. The two clubs 
had met for the last time, and honors 
were even. Washington must beat the 
Giant-killers and Chicago must win from 
Detroit in order to bring one end of the 
World Series into Lakeville. These two 
“deciding” combats began a day later. 


HE fan’s diary had these entries: 
Tuesday night—Phillies and New 
York tie in the National. 

Wednesday night—Giant-killers still a 
game and a half ahead in the American; 
New York leading in the National. 

Thursday before dinner—teams tied 
again in the National; but a half game 
between Giant-killers and White Sox in 
the American. 


Friday night—Phillies win the pen- 
nant! . 
On the same day, the Giant-killers, 


with Barney Larkin on the rubber, de- 
feated the Senators, while the White Sox 
were whitewashing the Tigers. No 
change in their respective standing—two 
leading American League teams but 
half a game apart. 

Immediately after the third game, Tris 
Ford took Barney Larkin into his private 
office and talked to him as a father to 
his wild son. He rallied every ounce of 
manliness, of sentiment, of fighting blood 
there was in the eccentric left-hander. 
He told him he must face Washington 
again the next day—and bring home the 
bacon. The pennant was at stake! 

“You will be a hero if you win,” urged 
Ford, “pointed out by everybody as the 
man who pitched the Giant-killers to 
another championship. But if you lose, 
why—you will be nobody.” 

Meanwhile, James Winton Shute was 
giving orders to Earnest Steadman, just 
as the Secretary of the Treasury. would 
have directed the Chief of the Secret 
Service. 

“You mustn’t lose sight of Barney one 
instant! If he insists on drinking, start 
a row, and get locked up—the both of 













WEIGHS ONLY 15 POUNDS 
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Telescop 


Just the thing when you need ap EXTRA 
BED. Ideal for Camp, Yecht, Lawn or Porch 
+” Strong, comfortable, light, compact. Folds into 

a neat, smal! package. ay ae can he carried by hand, 
of sugrestions for 


Chairs, ete.—sent if you ask for it. $3 co pated | 
Steinfeld Bros., 584 Broadway, New York 


Agents make big money—tne opportunity for STUDENTS. 


GUARANTEED TO SUSTAIN 800 POUNDS 








30 Days 


Free Trial - 
Freight Paid 





Direct to you at 
factory prices. Keeps 
food pure, sweet, whole- 
some. White enamel inside 
and out. Revolving shelves. 







you. We'll bail you out, but only in 


| time to get from City Hall to the park 


in a taxi. See!” 

Farnest Steadman slowly nodded his 
head. “I have been every place but in 
jail with Barney.” The keeper was a 
man of few words. 


HAT night Tris Ford slept badly. Being 
younger and having done a big man’s 
work out o’ doors, Win Shute slept like 
a babe—the kind of kid you read about. 
Naturally Tris awoke with a feeling of 
depression, as if the Giant-killers 
weren't going to get the day’s breaks. 
tut Shute jumped out of bed singing. 
“To-day we win the bunting!” Which 
goes to prove that premonitions are 
closely allied to the “morning after.” 
At two o’clock that fateful afternoon, 
when the last man left the locker room 
for the field, Barney Larkin and Earnest 
Steadman had not reported at the park. 
For an hour, by order of Tris Ford, 
President Benn’s limousine had been 
rushing about like a hack on election 
day, searching everywhere for the miss- 
ing pair. In the business office the club’s 
secretary had the telephone directory be- 
fore him, open at Saloons and Cafés, and 
one after another the proprietors were 
called, beginning with Aiello, Michele, 
and ending with Zbytniewski, Julian. 
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Refrigerator 


* QEasy payment plan. Enjoy 
its goodness while pay- 
ing for it. Guaranteed 
25 years. Write today 
for free catalog 
Metal Stamping Co. 
Jackson, Nich. 
Dept. 568 















Neither Michele nor Julian, not to men- 
tion the rum purveyors occupying the 
more intermediate portions of the alpha- 
betical directory, had seen the erratic 
| Barney or his slow-going convoy. 


| N another telephone, Win Shute, mar- 
ring the oak furniture with his spikes, 

was calling the various police stations. 
He remembered his final instructions to 
| Steadman and was looking for results. 
| But Larkin was not behind the bars—not 
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THIS advertisement of LESLIE’S 
is addressed to Mr. John Willys, of the 





but is equally applicable to any manu- 
facturer of a good automobile who i 
interested in economical advertising. 
There is really quite as much differ- 
ence in men and women.as in any other 


investment. 


But—broadly speaking— publishers 
make little distinction in the value of 


readers. 


In all publications which you 


would use you have to pay just about 

the same price, per thousand readers. 
Leslie’s circulation is guaranteed. 

Leslie’s advertising rate is based on this 


guaranteed circulation. 


It costs you no 


more, per thousand readers, to advertise 
the Willys-Overland to Leslie’s readers 
than in any other high grade publication 
of general circulation. 

Leshie’s should carry your advertising 
because we offer at the same price you 
pay for any circulation, a class of readers 
above the average and an opportunity 
to tell your story without an extrava- 


gant use of space. 


Leslie’s readers may be 
judged by Leslie’s itself and 
by our circulation methods. 

Leslie’s editor believes in 
good business, big or little, 
and this editorial tone natur- 
ally attracts substantial busi- 
ness men, 

Our subscriptions are se- 
cured by direct representa- 
tion. Our prizes do not go 
to salesmen who secure the 
largest number of subscribers 
but to those who secure the 
largest number rated in Dun’s 
or Bradstreet’s. Last month 
24% of all new subscribers 
were rated. 

This subscription method, 
in connection with our edi- 
torial appeal insures circula- 
tion above the average. And 
we know that these readers 
have a motor interest coupled 
with the ability to buy. 

Leslie’s readers write to 
Leslie’s for information. 


With the advent of the 
automobile so many inquiries 
were received that it was 
necessary to establish a motor 
department in charge of an 
expert. This department has 


grown until we are nowacting 
as confidential adviser on the 
expenditure of hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. And we know 
that Leslie’s readers havea motor 
interest and an ability to buy. 
And so we know that Leslie's is 
a way to reach them and to find 
them responsive. 

In addition you may put your 
message before them without an 
extravagant outlayin space. The 
comparatively small volume of 
advertising which Leslie’s carries 
makes it possible to secure the at- 
tention of every reader with less 
space than in any other publica- 
tionI can think of. For instance, 
fifteen thousand odd dollars will 
buy twelve pages, one a month, 
which would practically dominate 
the publication. Can you think 
of any other publication, of the 
value of Leslie’s, where fifteen 
thousand dollars would mean 
domination ? 


VA cet! 


General Manager 


° 9 
Leslie S Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 
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nk! yet. As a place of last resort, John Benn 

e pn? | | sugge ssted that some one telephone the 

ld morgue. Some one did. “No one an- 
swering the description !” 


ted: e- 7 _ “He's made his get-away,” said Tris FOR FAMILY USE 


C Ford; “there’s nothing to that.” The 
[a ad k J game was played with Cummins and Ar- 
r yi ft row in the points. Washington won. Thoroughly washes china, glass- 
Tris Ford left the grounds with a face ware, silver and kitchenware in a 
fp as long as a rainy spell in April. But a : 
C Win Shute was cheerful. An hour later few minutes of easy operation. 
he telephoned the manager: 
“White Sox lose! Pennant’s ours. 
Hoo-ray !” 
“I know it—but what d’you s’pose has 
become of Barney?’ were Ford's words. 
Already his quick mind was looking 


ahead—to the big battle for the World’s ba ai y ; dal JOHN WANAMAKER STORE 


Dries and sterilizes china. 


Hands never touch water. 


Large numbers are being sold in the 
















emblem. 
“He'll show up to-morrow—stop worry- ; H : 
ing and hug yourself to-night, Tris,” é Philadelphia 
counseled Shute. 2 and the Wanamaker circular 
“Well, I appreciate your grand work, 4 says of it: 
Win—on and off the field,” said Tris. F 
Next morning before ten o'clock, his “At last—a successful 
eye bright, his complexion clear, his step ; (ie dishwashing machine for the 
elastic, Barney Larkin turned up at the : home.” 
Park. He grinned as he remarked: i 
“We won the flag, sure enough; am I — Es “It makes dishwashing a 
er i ; pleasant task.” 
“Where you been?’ growled John { . “ — 
Benn, son of the club's president. a The well-known objections 
“Up State,” answered Barney, uncon- aie fo previous types have all been 
cernedly. overcome in this machine.” 
“What the devil you been doing?” } ‘ s | ; . 
“Fishing” ) s. Average family size 
“Fishing—this time of year?” , 
“Didn’t catch nothing.” . ~ — ae i $15.00 
ol “You'll catch something when Tris sets ‘ } infeumation tevelehed ceaudies 
Self -Filling Sy INVITATION eyes on you. J Mo. 
Regular & nn “Mebbe.” If not obtainable in your lo- 
Sa ety> ARNEY took the most comfortable cality, The Whirlpool will be 
Types chair in the room, bit off a generous sent prepaid upon receipt of 
chew of tobacco, then picked up last price. 
night’s pink extra, and began laboriously All machines strictly guaran- 
$2.50 to spell out the “Flashes from the Dia- teed or money refunded. 
ve mond.” The Whirlpool is self-cleansing and 
$5 Elsewhere, Earnest Steadman was ex- absolutely sanitary. Washes finest 
rae Ps ape china and glassware with no danger 
plaining to his mentor, James Winton of breakage. using a dishpan full of water for washing, and another for rinsing. 
Shute. It appeared that Barney had de- Durably built of stamped metal; no pump; small in size, and especially adaptable 
We intend always to keep veloped a robust thirst, which would to limited space. Beautifully finished in baked enamel. Refined and ornamental. 


Waterman's Ideal the most 
satisfactory and _ serviceable 
writing implement in the world. 
Illustrated booklet on request 


i ack . Sdanna { Appeals strongly to high class dealers and agents. Will be shipped to respon- 
not be denied. Lacking confide nee in the sible agents, prepaid, upon receipt of price. Returnable at our expense, after ten 
jail as a haven, the worried keeper, days’ examination. Regular discount allowed thereon when agency is established. 
drawing heavily on his meager imagina- Shipped in cartons 18x22 inches, weight 23 pounds. 


tion, had faked the story of a marvelous 
At the Best Stores. trout pond up-State. In the crisis he HERSHEY-SEXTON COMPANY, Manufacturers 
conjured up such a remarkable picture 1221 FILBERT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


L. E. Waterman Company of the pond, which was “lousy with 
173 Broadway, New York | trout.” as he expressed it, that Barney 
was seized with a sudden determination 
to go thither. 

“IT tried to make him wait until the 
pennant was cinched,” explained Stead- 
man, “but he said he always pitched bet- 
ter ball on a bellyful of trout. Thought 
I planned it to get back in time for 
yesterday’s game.” 

“But I thought this was a phony 
pond?” said Shute. 

“It was—the one I told Barney about. 
But I hunted up the nearest one in the 
summer tour book of the Pennsy.’ 

“Why didn’t you get back?’ demanded 
Win. 

“Because Barney wouldn’t come until 
he had one bite—kept putting off start- 
ing until, he says, ‘one speckled beauty 
rises to my fly.’ None riz.” 

“You must have picked a fine pond,” 
said Shute. 

“T did. They’s an intake there from a 
cim-a-bear cheese factory and it’s killed 
all the fish.” 











































How ManyHides HasaCow? 


This may seem a foolish question. 
Yet the area of automobile upholstery made from one cow’s hide 
is about three times that of the whole hide. 
How ? 
sy splitting the hide into three sheets, and coating and em- 
bossing the ‘‘splits’’ in imitation of grain leather. 
Coated split leather is therefore artificial leather much inferior to 


MOTOR 
QUALITY 


which is scientifically made artificial leather based on a fabric much stronger and 





@00.U &. Pat oft 


HEN Wi Shute talked ith Tri more uniform than the fleshy split, but coated and embossed in the same way 
iy pr in Shute talked with ris an , = 
Look for the Mark f Quality Ford over the telephone about the lhe difference is all in favor of Fabrikoid, which is guaranteed superior to 
: . ‘" : - . any coated split. Not affected by water, heat or cold. Several leading makers 
printed on the back of the shield disappearance, reappearance and “fool have adopted it. Any maker can furnish on your car if you order it so. 


explanation,” Tris replied: 
“Well, we've won the pennant and 
they’re here. What we got to figure on 


Send 50c for sample 18x 2inches. Enough 
to cover a chair seat. Mention this weekly 
and specify Black Motor Quality Fabrikaid. 


HE name is there 





* now is so’s it won't happen again. Want DUPONT FABRIKOID COMPANY 
for your protec to talk over the World Series with you.” WILMINGTON, DEL. TORONTO, ONT. 
tion — Insist that you There was an entirely new element in 
the approaching blue-ribbon event. Of 
see 1 t- it’ S y ou r course the Giant-killers to a man wanted 


to win. It meant perhaps fifteen hundred | + 
dollars more money in each player's 
jeans. It meant, also, to continue to be _ 
PARIS are the standard known and pointed out as World 


the world ’round, 25c-50c Champions. And the club owners were out 
, to win—keen to win. First and foremost 


for the glory of it. Then for the prestige 
it would give the Giant-killers all over 
the league circuit—rather, which they 


ne league , 1 they | | If at all Particular 
would continue to enjoy another season. | # 
There was a third reason, a very im- | Drink 


portant reason. 
N OT once before in the thirty-five years 
of the club’s existence had the Phillies 
won a pennant. Yet within ten years 
pennant winning had become something 
of a habit with the Giant-killers. Nat 
urally, therefore, they had the call on 
the patronage of Father Penn’s home 
town, having commanded popular favor 
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“garter insurance policy.” 





A. STEIN & CO., Makers 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


PARIS 
GARTERS 


No metal 
can touch 
you 
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Don’t Grope 
for Words = 


Give Grenville Keiser, famous 
speech specialist, 15 minutes 
daily and 


He Will Give You a 
Mastery of Words 


There are no old-fashioned weari- 
some rules of grammar to memorize. 
By an entirely new plan you absorb 
and immediately apply the fruits of 
years of teaching experience which 
are compressed into twenty intimate 
home lessons. 

If you will devote 15 minutes daily 
to this original Course you will 
quickly and surely learn to 


Enlarge Your Stock of Words— 
Use the Right Word in the Right 
Place — 


Write Tactful, Forceful Letters, 
Advertisements, Stories, Ser- 
mons, Treatises, etc. — 


Become an Engaging Conversa- 
tionalist 


Enter Good Society — 


Be a Man of Culture, Power, and 
Influence in Your Community. 


JOHN BURROUGHS, famous Natur- 
alist and Writer: “I see valuable and 
helpful hints in these lessons. Any young 
man or woman who has an undeveloped 
literary talent ought to profit greatly by 
this Course.” 


It matters not what you are doing in the 
world, a knowledge of good English is 
absolutely necessary if you would achieve 
the diggest success. “Good English is 
good business’”—and it will pay you bet- == 
ter than any other accomplishment. = 
Let us send you by mail full particulars == 
of this great Course. Doing so does not 
obligate you in any way, therefore please 





Funk & WAGNALLS Company, Dept. 86, New York. 

Please send full information regarding Grenville 
Kleiser’s Correspondence Course in Good English and 
Mental Efficiency. 
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EXTRAORDINARY OFFER ~ 30 days - 


onth’s free trial 
on this finest of bicycles—the -‘RANGER."’ We will ship it 
to you om approval, freight prepaid, without « cent deposit in 
advance. This offer is absolutely gennine. 
WRITE TODAY for our big catalog showing our fall 
line of bicycles for men and women, 

boys and girls at prices never before equaled for like quality. It 
is @ cyclopedia of bicycles, sundries and useful bicycle infor- 
mation. It's free 

TIRES, COASTER-BRAKE «tear wheels, inner tubes, 
lamps, cyclometers, equipment and parts for all bicycles at 
half usual prices. A limited number of second hand bicycles 
taken in trade will be closed out at once, at $3 to $8 each. 

RIDER AGENTS wanted in each town to ride and ex- 
hibit a sample 1914 model RANGER furnished by us 

IT COSTS YOU NOTHING ‘to learn what we offer 
you end how we can do it. You will be astonished and con- 
vinced. Do not buy a bicycle, tires or sundries until you get 
our catalog and new special offers. Write today. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. R-54, CHICAGO, ILL. 


] WILL TEACH YOU 
LETTERING ~° DESIGN 











and agree to make you capable or 


money refunded. Show Card, Sign and 
Poster men make big money. Practical 
course. No free stuff—no bargains. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 47 TODAY. 
The Rosing School of Lettering @ Design 
1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 








A NEW DISCOVERY. 


LD-I 


Needed in every home, office, 
store, garage—everywhere. Be the wholesale 
distributor in your locality. Permanent. 
Profitable. Sales Repeating. Write today. 
RitterSpecialty Co. Dept.C. Columbus,Ohio 








ij SIGN AND MAIL THIS COUPON NOW — [- 


COLLIER’S 








| tor a number of seasons. This popu- 
larity was now in jeopardy. If the Phil- 
lies demonstrated that they were the 
better team, then the fans would turn 
to the new kings of baseball the next sea- 
son. For the fan dearly loves a winner. 
On form—relying on the weak brother, 
Barney Larkin—the Giant-killers looked 
to have a shade the best of the argu- 
ment. This being so, why were the 
Phillies the favorites in the betting? 
Even money was at first the rule. But 
over in New York the gamblers soon had 
the odds hammered down until the Na- 
tionals were favorites at 10 to 6. 
Gambling Tris Ford abhorred, regard- 
ing it as the ever-present menace to the 
integrity of the national game; and if 
he thought a man, however prominent 
or important, was seeking a line on the 
Giant-killers as a guide in betting, Tris 
would shut up like a steel trap. It 
wasn’t the betting itself, but the informa- 
tion behind the odds that troubled him. 


T did not surprise him—why, he did 

not know—when he received a letter, 
special delivery, from the sporting edi- 
tor of one of the New York papers. The 
man who wrote it loved fair play and 
clean sport, and looked upon Tris Ford 
as the apostle of the one and the ex- 
ponent of the other. The letter read: 

In this town the gamblers are plung- 
ing on the Phillies. Regardless of form 
your club is being forced down steadily 
in the betting. Jake Stinger and other 
big gamblers don’t look upon this betting 
proposition as a “game of chance,” not 
they. Gambling to them on such a acale 
means a sure thing. It ia no secret on 
the inside. They say you have only one 
pitcher who can stop the Phillies, now 
at the top of their batting, and that is 
Barney Larkin. They boast that they 
have got him. ; 

Take this for what it’s worth. You 
doubtless know Larkin—but I know 
Stinger’s crowd. They are betting on 
a sure thing or else somebody is fooling 
them most awfully. Anyhow, look out. 
Good luck. 


FTER reading this letter to Win 

Shute, Tris Ford observed: “There’s 

something behind those long odds—I'’ve 
thought so right along.” 

“You don’t think they could bribe 
Barney ?—with all his vices he wouldn't 
sell out, would he?” asked Win, rather 
anxiously. 

“Not for one minute,” said Tris, posi- 
tively. “Money means nothing to him— 
leastwise, a great deal of money. I 
keep his coin for him—deal it out in 
small bits. I find he’s as pleased over 
a two-dollar bill as he is over a five. 
And a tenner looks to him like Rocke- 
feller’s dividends for a whole day! 

“The money end of it don’t worry me,” 
Tris repeated. 

“Then what is bothering you?” 

The manager of the Giant-killers hes!- 
tated, his expression becoming abnormally 
serious. “I don’t know that I ought to 
speak of it even—it might get the idea 
started, if it hasn’t already.” 

“What idea?’ almost snapped Win 
Shute. “What’s on your chest? If it’s 
something threatening, we ought to plan 
to beat it. Tell me!” 

Tris showed his anxiety in his face. 

“Kidnaping !—that’s what I’m afraid 
of,” he whispered to Win Shute. 

“Kidnaping Barney Larkin? They'd 
have to bind and gag his giant keeper 
first.” 

“Oh, they’d manage that if they set 
out to try,” said Tris gloomily. 


AMES WINTON SHUTE fell back on 

his gray matter. Then came the beam 
of dawning solution. 

“We'll put some one to watch the 
keeper that watches the victim,” he said. 

“Who?” 

“The best detective we can get in the 
city, with two strong-arm boys for a 
bodyguard.” And they did. Unknown to 
Barney Larkin, his piscatorial friend, 
Earnest Steadman, sat in front*of his 
bedroom door, keeping watch. Unknawn 
to Larkin and Steadman, downstairs the 
cleverest detective in the city kept vigil, 
reinforced by two able diamonds in the 
rough, very rough. 

In his home, not three blocks away, 
Tris Ford tossed on the bed, unable to 
sleep. He had a vague feeling of impend- 
ing disaster. 

The day of the first game of the 
World Series, all Philadelphia's own, 
was clear and mild, built to order by the 
gods for the American Olympian. There 
were crowds of hilarious people, parades, 
music, and speculation—both idle talk 
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The odds closed 10 
If rumor was right, 


and money talk. 
to 6 on the Phillies. 
this was portentous. 
Tris Ford deserted his private office 
shortly after high noon and went to 
the locker room—an unheard-of proceed- 
ing for him. Then he waited round im 
patiently. On the dot, as the clock 
pointed to 12.30, a triumphal proces- 
sion moved ceremoniously into the pres- 
ence of the chief of the Giant-killers. 
At its head was Barney Larkin, a 
smile upon his boyish face and a cocky 
look in his eye that brought joy and 
comfort to the manager. Close behind 
was Earnest Steadman, also smiling. 
Next came an inconspicuous citizen, easily 
mistaken for a prosperous traveling man 
---the clever detective. Bringing up the 
rear were two low-browed fellows—either 
pugilists in ordinary or highly efficient 
piano shifters. 
Tris Ford laughed. He couldn’t help it. 
Although the team, with one excep- 
tion, was not a party to the deep, dark 
secret, the players plainly shared the re- 
lief which Tris Ford experienced at 
sight of Barney Larkin. They sang as 
they put on their uniforms, and one 
would have supposed, to look in upon 
them, that they were preparing for 
morning practice in the training season, 
instead of getting ready to fight for the 
highest honors of the town—and the 
popularity of the home town. 


ILD tumult broke loose at sight of 
the Giant-killers, answering the 
yell which had gone up on the appear- 
ance of the Phillies. There were the 
usual preliminaries—all before’ the 
camera. There was snappy practice by the 
Nationals. Then the Giant-killers took the 
field, to limber up and get their grip on 
the ball and sure fire into their throws. 

“Hit ’er out!” 

An acute-sighted fan jumped up in his 
place back of first, and ignoring the 
shouts of “Down in front!” scanned the 
playing field from a point near second | 
base to the Giant-killers’ bench, much | 
as an anxious mother would look for | 
her lost child. Then in agonized accents 
he demanded of space: 

“Where's Win Shute?” 

Eyes by the thousand traveled to the 
edge of the clay-base path in right. 
There an uneasy substitute was trying 
his hardest to accomplish the impossible 
—fill the spiked shoes of the king of sec- | 
ond basemen. 

What on the terrestrial ball did it 
mean? Was Tris Ford crazy? 














ARDILY, fifteen minutes after the hour 
set for the game to begin, the official 
announcer raised his megaphone and 
sing-songed the opposing batteries. The 
fans howled with delight when they 
heard that Barney Larkin was to pitch 
for the Giant-killers, although they knew it 
ot course. But when the announcer added 
that Pervis was to “play second base in 
place of Shute,” the fans gave loud vent 
totheir disapproval. “What's the matter 
Win Shute hurt?’ they shrieked. 
Around the vast assemblage, starting in 
the press box, flying through the grand 
stand, leaping to the pavilions, reaching 
at last to the bleachers, sped the answer: 
“He’s disappeared !” 





Gloom, impenetrable gloom, settled 
down upon a majority of the great 
throng—those who had come to help 


the Giant-killers win. Their quick minds 
were recalling what the rival manager, 
John Muggins, had given out after the 
Giant-killers downed New York. They 
remembered every word of it: 

“I want to go on record as saying 
that Shute is the greatest ball player in 
the world. He wins more games for his 
club than any other man on the diamond 
to-day—and winning games is what | 
counts in baseball. He was directly re- | 
sponsible for two of the games which his | 
team won from us, and was there all the 
time in the other two victories. In de 
fensive work he was easily the king-pin, 
breaking up our defense and making 
sensational plays around second base. 
The record shows that he led his own 
team in the attack. I say again—Shute 
is the greatest ball player in the world. 
With him no major-league team would 
be weak—without him the best team 
would be seriously crippled.” } 

Seriously crippled! 





VER in New York, a few feet away 

from the ticker which was announe- | 
ing the beginning of play, Jake Stinger | 
and his friends were already celebrating. 





Part II of this three-part story will 
appear next week 








Mr. Motorist 


Here’s a point you 
may have missed 


The greatest power loss with which 


motorists contend is due to leaky, 
cheaply built spark plugs—compres- 
sion leaks through or the charge is only 
partly ignited. 

A cheap plug must be poor; a poor plug 
always causes power loss, over-heating and 
costly damage to engine and car. 


Bosch Plugs 


were designed so that the right plug could be 
had, sothat power losses, over-heating and other 
ignition troubles could be eliminated and so 
that the full power always could be obtained. 


Bosch Plugs are right and act right. Proof of 
this fact is in the showing made by Bosch Prod- 
ucts in the recent Vanderbilt Cup and Grand 
Prize Races. Both winners and EVERY car 
to finish used Bosch Plugs; also the Bosch 
Magneto. This was a gruelling test—more 
heat was present, more oil was used and greater 
speed was evident than you ever would require 
—but Bosch Plugs stood it—because they are 
As Good As Bosch Magnetos. Try a set in 
your car—the same plugs as used by the racers. 


$1.00 Each in U. S. from any dealer, or 
from Bosch Service Stations or Branches. 


“Locating the Spark Plug” telis what you 
ought to know about plugs — it’s free. 


BOSCH MAGNETO COMPANY 
222 West 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 


199 Service Stations in U.S.and Canada to serve you. 











The House of 
Collier 


wants to appoint a 
Junior Salesman in 
each city. 


BOYS 


will find this work con- 
genial and profitable, 
and in addition to en- 
couraging the ability to 
sell, we are offering pre- 
miums, such as_ books, 
baseball bats, baseball 
suits, etc. 


PARENTS 


too, should encourage 
their boys to be thrifty 
and self-reliant. Ask for 
our plan. 





P. F. COLLIER & SON 


416 W. 13th Street 
New York City 


Junior Sales Department 
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“REG. U.S. PAT. OFF’ 





The shoe for feet that are 
“down and out”’ is the Coward 
Arch Support Shoe with Cow- 
ard Extension Heel. Its firm 
uplift gives immediate help to 
discouraged arch and ankle 
muscles, restoring them to 
position and health. 

Coward Arch Support Shoe and 


Coward Extension Heel made by 
James S. Coward for over 34 years. 
FOR CHILDREN, WOMEN AND MEN 
Send for Catalogue Mail Orders Filled 
Sold Nowhere Else 


JAMES S. COWARD 


264-274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., New York 














Quality 
folks don’t 
want shoddy 
clothes. Neither 
should they accept 

shoddy paint. 


Dutch Boy 
White Lead 


and Dutch Boy lin- 


seed oil, strictly pure, i 
make the paint that is high grade in 


every sense. It will take the most deli- 
cate tint-gradations, any color for 
outside or inside painting. 
Paint Adviser 78—FREE 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
Le New York, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleve- 
if land, San Francisco, St. Louis, Cincinnati 


(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
» ( National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh 
‘ 








Jeautiful campus in ideal college townof Evans- 
ton on shores of Lake Michigan. Great gymna 
sium, new dormitories, new equipment. Pro- 
fessional schools situated in heart of Chicago. 
Write for Vie 
Medical School, Typical Lessons in Pharmacy 
cation. Evanston 
of Law, Dentistry, 


John C. Burg, 454 Northwestern University Building, Chicago, Ill. 


ws of Campus, Barniny one's way. Requirements for 


Engineering asa Vo 


asa musical center; also books of courses in Schools 


Oratory, Commerce and Evanston Academy 














TYPEWRITERS 


FACTORY REBUILT 








Save $25 to $50 on manufacturers’ prices. 
Buy our Factory Rebuilt Typewriters. 
Nearest-to.new on the market, Have 


trademark and guarantee like new ma- 
Are thoroughly rebuilt, highly 
polished, and perfect in appearance. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. We are the largest 
rebuilt typewriter concern in the world, 
Branch stores in leading cities, Write for catalog of standard makes. 


American Writing Machine Co.. Inc.. 345 Broadway, N. Y¥. 
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Our Hand Books on Patents, Trade-Marks, ete., sent 
fre Patents procured through Munn & Co, receive 
free notice in the Scientific American. 


MUNN & CO., 363 Broadway, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 625 F Street, Washington, D. C. 








“WHY I AM A UNITARIAN” 


By James Freeman Crarke and other Unitarian Literature 
FREE. Address ‘Associate Department,’’ 25 Beacon St., Boston 
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The Tyranny of Beauty 


(Continued from page 16 


day when she brought the marked papers 
to me to take home to her mother, show- 
ing real disappointment that she’d not 
witnessed the triumph. But my grand- 
mother was then too feeble to go any- 
where in the evening except to prayer 
meeting in a little church half a block 
away, even though my aunt had offered 
to send the car. 

“Mamma always seemed to feel he’d 
never get there,” said my aunt, “and 
after last night I'll always be glad I 
stuck to it that he would—all he needed 
was the chance professional jealousy was 
keeping him out of. And wasn’t he 
splendid standing up there before that big 
audience—and the way they clapped! 
Splendid! Worth all it cost. Well, you 
heard it all—temme whatcha think.” 

“Oh, I think he’s harmless,” said I. 


Y aunt felt she was getting her 

money’s worth out ofitall. Inprivate 
life she was Mrs. Willing, but always 
Mme. Del Mar to the business world; 
yet she managed to let the light of one 
name bring out the luster of the other: 
in the beauty parlors she now posed be- 
fore us as a society dame, merely drop- 
ping round to look after things; in the 
salon as the thunderously successful 
business woman, merely taking a little 
relaxation between two days of strenu- 


ous commercialism and success. Both 
equally were poses—the “pink jar and 
purple ribbon”’—the one to the other; 


but the result was a slowly gathering 
prestige of a quite new order, a slowly 
accumulating power in herself, and a 


| rapidly accelerating recklesness in squan- 





dering money. 

Was Oscar Willing harmless? Well, 
under the tutelage of a sweetly parasitic 
husband, Mme. Del Mar had learned the 
aristocratic art of spending wholesale. 
And then before we knew it we were on 
the rocks! 

The knowledge that we were facing a 
crash came to me more as a shock than 
a surprise. Little things had dropped 
here and there for a couple of years 
showing madame was at times pushed 
for ready money; she was finding motor 
“ars, receptions, dinners, theatre parties, 
opera boxes, and subscriptions to this, 
that, and the other, a very different mat- 
ter from the hotel entertaining she’d 
done formerly, to say nothing of the up- 
keep of a husband whose mere pocket 
money was a hundred dollars a week as 
against the upkeep of an aged mother, 
who received a weekly pay envelope with 
twenty dollars from the bookkeeper and 
never so much as hinted for another 
penny. Flowers alone—an item my aunt 
never considered in her bachelor days— 
row ran up immense bills as part of her 
lavish entertainment, and were even or- 
dered for the parlors and her private 
office. 

It was, in fact, a long overdue bill 
for flowers that she’d forwarded from 
lvenver to the bookkeeper that brought 


| the true state of affairs to my attention. 





| take offense at me... 





By )KING much disturbed, he called me 
to his gilded cage one morning while I 
was making my inspection rounds and 
asked if I could suggest any means of 
meeting it—he hadn't the money on 
hand. “I don’t know what the madame’s 
thinking about these days, Miss Luey— 


no business could stand up under the 
strain. Ten gross of Zulu gone for a 


, 


bank of ‘azaleas’ and a ‘centerpiece of 
then coming back on me for it! 
She knows as well as I do that I trans- 
fer all the balance to her account every 
month—I keep nothing back but what 
we've got to use in the business. This 
Was due to come out of her funds, not 
ours. It’s the fourth time in a 
year she’s drawn on me this way. 

I suppose I ought to say something— 
give the hint that we'll be getting in 
trouble if it keeps on, but you see... . 
Well, a man in my position don’t like to 
call a woman to account for the way 
she spends her own money and conducts 
her own business. If she was to 


’ 
roses 


E shook his head in bewildered 

weariness as if he'd been thinking 
things over a long time and still hadn’t 
told me all that bothered him;.then he 
suggested: “I thought you might speak 
to her—you being her niece and having 
more influence with her than anybody 
else.” 


“J have influence?’ 








pill. LIA, MMititite, 


“Why, yes. 
whose say 
don’t know 
of us she’s 


You're the only person 
seems to carry with her. I 
why, but it seems to the rest 
afraid of you in some way.” 


WAS too astonished to reply, and per- 
haps because of my silence he added an 
explanation: “Maybe it’s because you're 


so silent always—she’s afraid of what 
you’re thinking and doesn’t dare ask, 


but knows she'll not find out if she don't 
ask. It catches most people—silence 
does—but there’s always times when it’s 
wiser to break it.” 

“T’'ll think it over,” said I. 

“There isn’t much time to think it 
over—she’s got to be told pretty soon if 
—if it’s to do her any good.” 

His eyes were fixed on the bill 
dog-eared a corner nervously. 

“Just precisely what do you mean?” 
I demanded, suddenly suspicious that he 
was keeping back something serious or 
perhaps trying to reveal it. 

He gave a furtive look about the place 
as far as he could see it and then whis- 
pered: “Well, Miss Lucy—we’re on the 
rocks.” But the words were hardly out 
of his mouth before his face changed, 
paled as if with fright, and in a still 
lower whisper he begged: “But for God’s 
sake don’t let Miss Beekman suspect I’ve 
told you.” ‘ 

Beekman came up under full sail to 
where I stood, and I had time to see the 
questioning look she shot at the man as 
she greeted me: “Good morning, Miss 
Iucy—another hot day! I hope the 
madame’s enjoying herself in the Colo- 
rado mountains. What do you hear from 
her?—letter to-day? I had a souvenir 
postal. Says the baby’s doing fine.” 

All this and a good deal more of the 
same was, I could see, merely the excuse 
to examine my face and see what I'd 
been discussing with the bookkeeper—if 


and he 


she could; and I flatter myself she 
couldn’t. 

I asked myself could it be true that we 
were on the rocks? And then asked 


myself how we could help being—with 
a man like my Uncle Oscar? 


O do him this small justice, however, 

there were other causes than his ex- 
travagance and the large establishment 
my aunt was keeping up under his stimu- 
lating influence. Her second child was 
born in June, and she’d been out of her 
office for some time before and all the 
time after; her trip to Denver and a 
higher altitude being for her health, 
though she had attended to some busi- 
ness out there at the same time and 
placed several large orders. Then the 
heat that summer had been frightful all 
over the country—people simply would 
not come for treatments; would not take 
the trouble to use beauty preparations. 
Even the hair department had fallen be- 
hind—little monsieur was in despair 
over the way the women refused to bun- 
dle up their heads in other people’s hair 


when their own was almost more than 
they could carry around. Thus every 
department had suffered. For eight 


weeks the parlors had been running at a 
loss—though I did not know it, that mat- 
ter resting between the bookkeeper and 
the general superintendent, Miss Beek- 
man. 
Wages 
earned ; 


were paid that were not 
rent was paid that was not 
earned. The trade sales of Zulu to the 
world at large—money that madame 
considered had nothing to do with the 
establishment—were drawn on 
without, of course, consulting either 
her or me—then money was borrowed 
from the bank to meet the interior ex- 
penses, and creditors had been asked for 
time on bills for containers and raw 


materials. 
| oF Se eage herself had come down for 
the last time at the end of May, and 
all seemed clear ahead then for a prosper- 
ous season ; by the time the pinch declared 
itself she couldn’t be consulted. The 
head bookkeeper and Miss Beekman car- 
ried the whole of this responsibility be- 
tween them from then on until the first of 
September. Needless to remark, neither 
one had the intelligence or force neces- 
sary. My being kept in the dark as to 
the real inwardness of the situation was 
a piece of stratagem on Miss Beekman’s 
part—her first assertion of herself 
my aunt’s representative. 
I have no illusions about my brilliance 
as a business woman, though I still think 


as 











first— | 





































































If you have a 
Loose-Leaf De- 
vice or Form 
problem of any con- 
ceivable nature, you 
can get its accurate, 
quick solution only in 
the I-P line of 1700 items. 
Don’t waste time look- 
ing elsewhere—don’t 
waste money on high- 
priced system experts and 
costly special-made De- 
vices and Forms. The ex- 
act Devices and Forms you 
require undoubtedly now, 
await you in the I-P line. 


Ready-Made 


at Stock Prices 


Only in the I-P line is there 
ready-made at stock prices 
a Device or Form for near- 
ly every purpose—Ledegers, 
Invoice Books, Cash Books, 
Price Books, Stenographic 
Notebooks, Journals, 
Memo Books for Business 
Houses, Salesmen, Doctors, 
Engineers and everyone. By 
investigating the I-P line first 
you can save the extra 
cost of system experts 
and special-made mate- 
rial.- If you make the 
mistake of urchasing 
costly special Forms and 
Devices, you will be com- 
pelled to have all necessary 
additional Forms made toorder. 


Ask Dealer or Write Us 


It makes absolutely no differ- 
ence what your Loose-Leaf 
Device or Form problems 
are, the I-P line will un- 
doubtedly solve them, no mat- 
ter how “different” you think 
your business is. 

Every I-P item is guaran- 
teed accurate, scientific and 
durable. Remember, we 
are the largest exclusive 

Loose-Leaf manufacturers 

in the world—a $1,200,000 

institution, with dealers 
nearly everywhere. Ask your 
dealer today — find out 
how we make it easy 
and inexpensive for 
any firm, large or 
small, to own a 

erfect Loose- 

.eaf system, If 
we have no deal- 
er near you, 
write us your 
problems for correct so- 
ution, without 
cost or obliga- 
tion. Address 
Kansas City 
office. 


Irving-Pitt 
Mfg. Co. 














Only 2 Cylinder 
Rowboat Motor ttirsrc 


GREATER SPEED 
f = The only 2 cylinder 
Rowboat motor—beats anything 
on the market. A real engine. 
Powerful, fast— quiet and smooth 
running, vibrationiess. Starts 
on the first ““Kick” and reverses 
easily. 


KOBAN 
ROWBOAT 











MOTOR PULL 
Overcomes vibration, the big- 3 H.P. 
gest objection to rowboat Doesn't 
motoring. All revolving and shake 

reciprocating parts perfe tly bal- the boat 
anced. Fits any rowboat—can be Weedless 


Rudder 





steered with engine shut off. Weed- 
less rudder propeller. Cost less per 
horse power. If you are going to 
buy a rowboat motor this is your 
best bi t. Full particulars on request. 


Agents wanted. 


KOBAN MFG. CO, 
264 South Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 














How can we induce you, Mr. Skeptical, to send us your 
Vv SOTTI EG dull blades and razors—especially if you’ve been disap- 
pointed in barbershop honing, or your blwies, 
Razors& when ‘‘re-sharpened,’’are parent untouched? 
Blades We are going to try out the following plan : Either mail 
us your blades or razors, at our risk, try the results of the Redge 

Process, and pay only if pleased, or else, send postal today for prices and details 
and our Free Handy Mailing Case, For biades or razors: mention which. 
Parker-Warren Engineering Laboratories, 1433-a Broadway, New York 


(We alone may use the Redge Process on USED b'ades.) 


AT ENT 


of value secured by Mason. Fenwick & 
Lawrence, Washington. D. C., and New 
York City. Fstb. 1861. BOOKLET FREE. 


CLARK'sQRIENt CRUIseE 


‘‘Rotterdam,"’ 24,170 tons; 17th annual; Feb. 14; 65 days, $400 
up, including shore excursions. F, C, CLARK, Times Bldg., N. Y. 
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HERE YOU WILL FIND EVERYTHING 


FROM A MEMORANDUM BOOK TO AN APPLE ORCHARD. 
INFORMATION ABOUT MANY INTERESTING ARTICLES BY READING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS 





Real Estate 


Patents 





The Gold Of Florida. The Groves Of 
grapefruit and oranges laden with golden spheres woing 
real gold to the growers. You cannot mine for the meta 

here, but golden returns are annually had from cultivating 
the deep rich soil, under a winter sun, ripening products 
in midwinter. Celery yielding 900 to 1000 crates the acre— 

Cabbage yielding 2U0 crates to the acre—Strawberries con- 
tinuous in bearing November to June—There is gold to be 
had by intelligent effort on those soils. We will tell you 
how. J. A. Pride, General Industrial Agent, Seaboard Air 
Line Railway, Suite 363, Norfolk, Va. 


Oaco Orchards, 3 And 4 Years Old. Best 10- 
acre orchards money and scientific experts can develop. 
Sold on easy terms. Thorough investigation of orchards 
and company’s financial responsibility invited. If inter- 
ested in something really worth while write for illustrated 
booklet “Investment Value of an Orchard.” Address 
Oregon Apple Company, Corvallis, Oregon. 


Great Opportunities Await You Along The 10.000 
miles of Southern Railway in the Southeastern States. 
Farms $15 an acre up. No Long Winters, drouths or 
blizzards. Apples, truck, poultry, livestock, ete., find 
ready profitable markets. ‘“‘Southern Field” and State 
booklets free. Write M. V. Richards, Land and Industrial 
Agent, Room 16A Southern Railway, Washington, D.C. 


Making Farms, 21 States, $10 To $50 
an acre; live stock, tools and crops often included, to 
settle quickly. Big Special Bargain List, free. E. A. 
Strout Farm Agency, Station 67, 4; W. 34th St., New York. 














LONG ISLAND 


New York Is ing More Rapidly Than Any 
city in the world. Eeproved, lots in beautiful residential 
k at Hempstead, Long Island, six miles from New 
Fork, $240 up; small amount down; easy monthly pay- 
ments; all city conveniences; every lot guaranteed high 
and dry; many fine residences now on property; five 
cent trolley to ocean; title guaranteed; gilt-edged invest- 
ment; send for photegraphic map and illustrated booklet. 
W. Kaye, 277 Broadway, New York City. 


UY. S. And Passion Patents And ‘Trado-Maste. 


Free book and opinion as to patentability. Joshua R. H. 





Potts, Patent Lawyer, 8 Dearborn St., Chicago. 929 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia. 805 G St., Washington. 
Protective Patents Procured Promptly. Trade- 


marks Registered U.S. Patent Office. Inventors Blue Book 
sent on Request. Robb & Robb, 285-288 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


Wanted An Idea! Who Can Think Of Some 
simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas. Write for Bul- 
letin of Patent Buyers and Needed Inventions. Randolph 
& Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 151, Washington, D. C. 
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Collections 
Why Experiment? Big Firms Demand Results. 
That's the reason they patronize us. Our service covers the 
country. No advance fees. Established 1906; Members 
Chicago Ass'n of Commerce; Wiley & Mack, General 
Counsel; Highest commercial and bank references. Write 
us today. Conie W. Mack & Co., Otis Bldg., Chicago. 


“Red Streaks Of Honesty Exist In Everybody,” 
and thereby I collect over $2W0.(00 yearly from honest debts 
all over the world. Write for my Red Streak Book, free. 
Francis G. Luke, 77 Com. Nat. Bank Bidg., Great Sait 
Lake City, Utah. U.S.A. ‘Some People Don’t Like Us.” 








From Producer to Consumer 

Carque's California Black Mission Figs. Sun- 
cured. Most wholesome and delicious for eating and cook- 
ing. 10 lbs. Express prepaid in U.S. $1.50. Carque Pure 
Food Co., 1601-1609 Magnolia Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Headquarters for unsulphured California Dried Fruits, 
Nuts, Olive-Oil, Honey, etc. Ask for price list. 


Cigars. On Receipt Of $1.50 We Will Send 
prepaid 50 Londres cigars. Fresh stock. From factory to 
you. You can save retailer's profit. Consumers Cigar 
Company, 200 Grant Street, Evansville, Indiana. 








Business Opportunities 
Business Men, District Salesm: 
wanted every town to manage local, mail sales and jobbing 
agency; livest proposition in America; repeat-order, money- 
making products; new sales plan, samples, folders furnished 
free. ogressive with small capital can create steady life 
income. Manufacturer, 3787 Broadway, New York. 
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Start Mail Order Pp Corpora- 
tion supplies best mail sellers. Factory prices. Quick re- 
turn proposition. Copyrighted Prospectus free. Mississippi 
Valley Co., Inc., 67 E. 5th St., Pittsburg, Kansas. 





Cameras 
Have You A Camera? Write For Samples Of 


my magazines, American Photography and Popular Pho- 
tography, which teil you how to make better pictures and 
earn money. F. R. Fraprie, 621 Pope Bldg., Boston. 





YOU CAN GET VALUABLE SUGGESTIONS AND 





Pianos, Sheet Music 


Unusual Bargains In Used Pianos. 200 Good 
pianos taken in exchange for Virtuolo player pianos, many 
like new, all overhauled in our workshop, at about 
regular prices. Included are Steinways, Hallet & Davis, 
Knabe, Kimball, Chickering, etc., etc., uprights and 
grands. Prices, $45, $70, $95, $100 and up to $125. 
Shipped anywhere on approval. Cash or easy payments. 
Write for illustrated catalog and complete price list. 
a & Davis Piano Co., 115 Virtuolo Building, Boston, 
Mass. 





_ Sheet Music—Vocal And Instrumental—At Irre- 
sistably low prices. Beautiful selections—the kind that 
sell for 15c to 25c per copy. Will send you three big hits 
for only 10 cents. P. W. Raidabaugh, Plainfield, Ind. 





L. ypewriters, Office Supplies 








Largest Stock Of Typewriters In America. All 
makes. Underwoods, L. C. Smiths, Remingtons, etc. 
4 to 46 mfrs. prices, (many less)—rented anywhere 
applying rent on price. First class machines—rent one 
and judge on these most liberal terms. Write for cata- 
log 121, Typewriter Emporium, (Estab. 1892), 34-36 W 
Lake St., Chicago, Il. 





This Month—100 No. 3 Oliver Visible Type- 
writers at a sensational price. Terms $3 a month—5 days’ 
Free Trial—completely equipped. Guaranteed same as if 
regular catalog price were paid. United States Typewriter 
Exchange, Dept. 260, Federal Life Bldg., Chicago. 





Stamps, Coins, Post Cards 


$15 For Dollar 1858. We Pay To $1,000.00 For 
rare coins to 1909. Many very valuable in circulation. Get 
Posted. Send 4c for our Large Illustrated Coin Circular. 
It may mean much profit to you. Send now. The Numis- 
matic Bank of Texas, Dept. C, Fort Worth, Texas. 





Auto Instruction 


Earn Big Money. Be A Chauffeur Or Repair 
man. We teach you at home and assist you to position. 
Best system, lowest prices. Free models. Write for free 
Book. Practical Auto School, 1154 Peurl St., New York. 








Motion Picture Plays 


Write Moving Picture Plays. Big Prices Paid. 
Constant demand. Devote all or spare time. Experience, 
literary ability or correspondence course unnecessary. De- 
tails free. Atlas Pub. Co., 346 Atlas Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 





Duplicating Devices 





You Can Make 50 Duplicate Copies From Every 
letter you write with pen or typewriter by using our 
“Modern” Duplicator. $3.60 complete. Booklet Free. 
W. E. Durkin, Reeves & Co., 339 Fifth Ave.,Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Short Stortes 


Show Card Writing 





Phillips School. Personal Instruction. tory 
Writing or Photoplay Writing. State which. Inspirational 
Booklet free. ‘Story Market” or ‘“‘Photoplay Market,"’ 10c 
each. Phillips Studio, 20 DC.—156 5th Ave., New York. 


HIGH-GRADE SALESMEN AND 


AGENTS ARE 
ADVERTISEMENTS PRESENT MONEY-MAKING 


Learn Show Card Writing. My Course, Complete 
in 14 easy lessons, makes you an expert. Graduates earn 
big salaries. Booklets, testimonials, etc., free. Bert L. 
Daily, 100 Rauh Bidg., Dayton, Ohio. 


JOBS 


IN BIG DEMAND. TO THOSE 


WHO 
OPPORTUNITIES 


° me ° 
Window Trimming 

Let Us Send You Full Information On Wirdow 
Trimming, Advertising and Card Writing Courses, Books 
and Monthly Paper. The oldest and most successful school 
of its kind. The Koester School, 302 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


CAN QUALIFY, THE FOLLOWING 





Agents Wanted 


Agents: A New Line With Big Money Making 
posstbilities selling the nationally known Evinrude Row- 
boat or Canoe Motor at resorts or wherever boating exists. 
Attaches in one minute. Easy to start. Simple in opera- 
tion. Economical. Officially adopted by twelve Govern- 
ments including the United States. Magneto equipped. 
Drives a Rowboat eight miles per hour, Canoe twelve 
miles per hour. Weighs 50 lbs. Can be carried like a 
satchel. Write for particulars today. Get started early. 
Evinrude Motor Company, 159 F St., Milwankee, Wis. 

ents protected on territory and price. Full co-oper- 
ation. Profit by our national advertising. 





Capable Side Line Salesmen Wanted In Every 
locality to handle a Nationally advertised Specialty line of 
excep:ional merit. Sells on s'ght, patented and guaranteed. 
Liberal commission. Splendid incomes easily made by en- 
ergetic, experienced workers Give complete details ex- 
perience, present line, references, territory in first letter. 
Sanitax Co., 2347 8S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 











Agents, Would You Take A Steady Job With 
regular weekly income to start and chance to work up to 
big yearly profits? No experience required. Great crew 
managers’ proposition. We manufacture. Middlemen 
profits saved.—Get posted on our 1914 exclusive territory 

business-building selling plans. Act quick. E. M. Davis, 
Pres., R 61, Davis Bik., Chicago. 





$2500 Accident And Health Policy For $6.00 
yearly. No dues or assessments. Pays $2500) death, $15 
weekly for injury or sickness. Sells to men and women. 
Ages l6to 70. $5000 Policy for $10 yearly. Deposit with 
State. Write to Underwriters, Newark, N. J. 





Agents:—Become Christyized. Get Into A Per- 
manent business selling guaranteed household necessities 
saving consumer four-fifths. Enormous Profits. Big Spe- 
cial Introductory Offer. Investigate immediately. Arthur 
N. Christy & Co., Dept. N, Newark, New York State. 





The Fuller Dustless Mop And Furniture Duster 
are advertised in leading magazines. We need live repre- 
sentatives for unoccupied territory. These articles con- 
tain exclusive features. Write for Our Special proposition. 
Fuller Brush Co., 52 Hoadley Place, Hartford, Conn. 





Advertising Stickers! All Kinds! All Prices! 
Inexpensive and effective advertising. A universal busi- 
ness help. Send today for price list. Splendid field for 


agents. St. Louis Sticker Co., Dept. 4, St. Louis, Mo. 





Agents—“Large Profit” Free Sample Our Gold 
& Silver Sign Letters for Store fronts & Office windows. 
Easily applied. Big demand everywhere. Write today 
for liberal offer to agents. 432 N. Clark, Chicago, Il. 








What Are You Selling? If We Had Your Ad- 
dress we'd show you how to sell more, send you free pocket 
sample and largely increase your profits—not one week 
but weekly. S. Mfg. Co., 20B Warren St., New York. 





Agents To Sell A Line Of Quick-Selling Novel- 
ties, useful in the home, the office, the outdoors. Splen 
did opportunity. Address Novitas Sales Co., 180 High St., 
Waltham, Mass. 








Manager Wanted In Every City And County 
to handle best paying business known; legitimate, new. 
permanént demand; no insurance or book canvassing, 
Address Pheenix Co., 45 West th St., New York, 


Agents Wanted 


H igh- Grade Salesmen 





Agents Wanted Everywhere. The I. X.L.Vacuum 
Washer outwashes and outsells all others. It’s the daddy 
of themall. Lightest in weight (14 oz.), easiest to operate, 
greatest suction, simplest construction. Approved by Good 
Housekeeping institute and leading women’s magazines. 
Guaranteed to wash perfectly in three minutes without 
injury a full tub of clothes from carpets to laces. Sells 
like hoteakes for $1.50. Costs you only 42 cents each (in 
quantities). Territory free and going fast. Write quick. 
I. X. L. Manufacturing Company, 325 Westport Avenue, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





A Golden Opportunity Offered Live Men Selling 
Pure Spun Aluminum Utensils and Specialties. We furnish 
free Moving Picture Lantern Slides that sell the goods. 
Our Co-operative Selling Plans will unlock every door in 
your territory, every hour turned into profit. Write quick 
and secure choice of territory. American Aluminum Mfg. 
Co., Division X, Lemont, Ill. 





Local Managers Wanted In Each City And Town 
to co-operate with us in a campaign to establish a paying 
business all over the country. Do not write unless you are 
able to finance orders and can furnish the best of references. 
We have a money-saving device which has a large field for 
intelligent men. Once sold a steady income earner 
Teelo Corporation, 25 Broad St., Office 737, N. Y. 





We Need Live Wire Representatives For Un- 
occupied territory to handle The Fuller Sanitary Brushes. 
Our product is nationally advertised and covers every need. 
Your territory is valuable. Write for particulars. Fuller 
Brush Co., 37 Hoadley Place, Hartford, Conn. 


Feeny Mfg. Co., Dept. F-61, Muncie, Ind., 
wants a few good general agents for Feeny Vacuum Clean 
ing machine. New exclusive type; unequalled in power; 
selis at popular price; good contract with exclusive terri 
tory. Answer today. 








Agents. We Want Men And Women To Rep- 
resent us and start sub-agents. ‘Every house a sale."* 
Big Profits Everywhere. Territory being taken fast 
Write us quick. Enclose stamp for particulars. Sun Mfg 
Co., 42 Dean Bidg., South Bend, Indiana. 


Household Necessity Recently Invented Sells 
readily at 5c. Costs distributors 25c. Nothing like it on 
the market. Tested and approved by Good Housekeeping 
Invtitute. Get your territory now. Hugro Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


Live Agents Wanted To Take Orders For Our 
guaranteed food flavors in tubes (saving 80%). Exceptionally 
large profits. Exclusive territory. Permanent business 
C. H. Stuart & Co., 27 Union, Newark, N. Y. 





Agents—Sell 5 Silk Wash Ties For $1.00. Catchy 
Gold Filled Tie Clasp and Stick Pin Free. Wins sales. 
Big Profits. Write for samples and terms. Comer Mfg 
Co., 3 Tenth St., Dayton, Ohio. 


Wide-Awake Agents Or Crew Managers Can 
secure special concession and reap the benefit from the best 
money making agency proposition on the market by writing 
now for full particulars. Hugro Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 








Agents: For “Everbrite” Gold Glass Letters 
for window signs and house numbers. These letters and 
numbers can be sold in every city in the country. Chicago 
Giass Novelty Co., Marion, Iad. 


Wanted Calendar Salesmen. 
been recognized as the leading manufacturers of Art 
Calendars, Commercial Calendars, Monthly Calendars, 
Blotters and Leather Novelties for advertising purposes. 
We desire to secure several more experienced salesmen in 
various sections of the country where we are not already 
represented. If you are a real producer this isan unusual 
opportunity foryou to form avery desirable connection with 
a progressive house. Previous experience in this business 
is desirable but not essential. Don't waste time answering 
unless you can furnish the best of references and are pre- 
pared to work on a straight commission basis, commission 
payable on acceptance of orders. Address Robert Chap- 
man Company, Grand St. & Morgan Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


We Have Long 








We Want Real Salesmen To Sell A Number Of 
well-known specialties marketed for many years through 
grocery and drug trade, widely established, permanent 
demand, heavy consumer advertising; on liberal straight 
commission; territory your own selection; active coopera- 
tion. If ambitious to build business of your own, write 
quick particulars your selling experience and references. 
Sales Organization, 18 East 4ist St., New York City. 








Bright Aggressive Solicitor Wanted In Each 
town to sell income insurance to men and women. Policy 
costing $10 a year pays $5000 for accidental death—$25 a 
week sickness or injury. $5 a year buys policy paying 
$2000 accidental death—$15 a week injury or sickness. 
Midland Casualty Co., 1345 Insurance Exchange, Chicago. 





Wanted: Hustlers To Take Orders For Made- 


to-measure high grade men’s tailored suits from $9.00 to 


22.00. You can make good money. Elegant large book 
outfit free. Experience unnecessary. No pocket folder 
affair. Splendid opportunity to make money. Handy 


Dandy Line, Dept. A, Sangamon St., Chicago. 





Salesmen Wanted — Residing In Or Making Small 
towns. Take orders on our special plan allowing return 
of unsold goods. Makes quick easy sales, $4.00 commis- 
sion on each order. Write for pocket outfit today. 
Canfield Mfg. Co., 208 Sigel St., Chicago. F 


Parcel Post Means Many Railway Mail Clerks 
needed. Commence $15.00 month. Examinations every- 
where. Sample questions and schedule of places, free. 
Franklin Institute, Dep't F 116, Rochester, N. Y 





A gents Wanted 


At Last—A Compressed Air Clothes Washer; 
cleans tub of clothes in 3 min. Washday now a pleas 
ure. Women grab it at $1.50. Price to agents 50 cents. 
Wendell Washer Co., 192 Oak St., Leipsic, O. 








Can You Do What Others Are Doing? A Large 
manufacturer wants reliable workers established every- 
where. Guaranteed hosiery sold only through agents. Lib- 
eral terms. J. Parker Mills, 720 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 





Agents To Take Orders For V 
ness Cards of Distinction, Sell at sight. Large Profits; 
Complete Outfit Free. The Forman Printery, 95-W Bank 
Street, Waterbury, Conn. 





Agents Hurry—Something New. Sanitary Tele- 
phone device. Millions will be sold. Steel Corporation 
bou-ht 1200, Sells itself. Splendid profit. Write today 
for territory. Phondate Co., 550 Nasby Bldg., Toledo, O. 
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| known as “the spot-cash house” 
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that had I known the situation earlier 
I could at least have stopped a few of 
the main leaks; as it was, I sat in the 
private office on the mother-of-pearl! 
throne under the moose head asking if 
all this work of years was to be swept 
uway—if that was what it meant when 
the financial manager said: “We're on 
the rocks.” What would it mean to my 
grandmother and me—to my sister in col- 
lege? And to all these people who were 
dependent on the establishment for their 
daily bread? And above all, what would 
it mean to the woman who'd created 
it all and hung it—‘on nothing in the 
air’? 

Blood after all is thicker than water, 
and in my apprehension for her some of 
my early affection came back, enhaficing 
the loyalty that had never wavered, and 
I forgot Oscar Willing. 


RESENTLY I was back in the parlors, 

Miss Beekman leaned an elbow on the 
window ledge of the bookkeeper’s cage in 
the attitude of one on guard and ear- 
nestly discussed something with him in 
a low voice. I fiddled about the show 
cases on a false pretext of listing stock, 
then went away to await a better oppor- 
tunity. I was afraid to send for him to 
come to the office. An hour later I was 
back, and, seeing the lady engaged with 
a customer, strode boldly to his desk, 
only to be met with a look more fright- 
ened than before and the same words: 
“For God’s sake don’t let Miss Beekman 
know I told you—don't let her suspect 
you know—” 

“T’'ve got to know. Are we in debt?’ 

“Not to any great extent.” 

He seemed trying to evade me, but I 
followed him up with a sharp: “Then 
what did you mean by saying we were 
on the rocks?” 

“We have no credit.” 

He might as well have told me we had 
no parlors, no business, no Zulu, expect- 
ing me to believe him! And by those 
words I was sure he was concealing a 
dreadful revelation. Perhaps he’d been 
embezzling the funds himself. Perhaps 
Oscar Willing—perhaps forty things. My 
head was in a whirl. 

No credit, indeed! We with a half- 
million-dollar business!—we, who'd al- 
Ways paid our bills, not on time, but at 
the time—paid cash. Why, we were 


DON’T suppose I was any more igno- 

rant of what constitutes credit in the 
financial world than the next thousand 
women you'll meet on the _ street—I 
thought if you were turning over half 
a million a year and had always 
honestly paid every cent you owed and 
nobody could bring up a debt against 
you, you could walk into your bank 
and borrow ten or fifty thousand dollars 
on a note as easily as you could 
order a roasting chicken from your 
butcher and have it charged. 





(To be continued next week) 
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Today the chief question 
among tire buyers is this: 


Is any tire, for any reason, worth 
more than Goodyear prices? 


It comes up now because No-Rim- 
Cut tire prices dropped 28 per cent 
last year. And now 16 makes sell 
at higher prices—some up to one- 


half higher. 


Expert Evidence 


Above are the signatures of 40 
men in our Department of Research 
and Experiment, most of them tech- 
nical graduates. 


For years this Department has been 
trying to lower cost per mile. Its ef- 
forts have cost us $100,000 per year. 


It has built thousands of experi- 
mental tires, to try out every conceiv- 
able formula, method, process and 
material. These tires have been 
worn out under metered mileage. 
Rival tires, in the same way, have 
been compared with our own. 


Now all these men say that No- 
Rim-Cut tires mark the present-day 
limit in low cost per mile. 
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Extra Prices 


Excel in Four Ways 


Then No-Rim-Cut tires absolutely 
prevent rim-cutting in a way which 
we control. 


They save the countless blow-outs 
due to wrinkled fabric. This because 
we final-cure on air-filled fabric tubes, 
under actual road conditions. This 
one extra process—the “On-Air Cure” 


—adds to our tire cost $450,000 


yearly, and no one else employs it. 


They combat loose treads—lessen 
the risk by 60 per cent— by a patent 
method which we alone employ. 


And these tires alone have the All- 
Weather tread—tough, double-thick 
and enduring. A flat, smooth tread 
on dry roads—a resistless grip on wet. 
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In these four ways No-Rim- 
Cut tires excel every other tire. 


The Users’ Verdict 


What users think is shown by what 
users buy. Goodyear tires, in the test 
of time, have out-distanced every rival. 
On sheer mileage records, on millions 
of tires, they have jumped from bottom 
place to the top. 


The demand is now increasing faster 
than ever. So far this year our tire 
sales exceed last year by 55 per cent. 
And now we are making up to 10,000 
motor tires daily to keep up with the 


trend toward Goodyears. 


Goodyear prices are due to big out- 
put, to efficiency and to modest profit. 
Our profit last year averaged 6% per 
Multiplied output has cut over- 
It has cut labor cost 
per tire 25 per cent. 


cent. 
head 24 per cent. 


Those are the reasons for 
Goodyear prices. It is not 
that others make better tires. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Toronto, Canada 


Dealers Everywhere. 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities. 


London, England 


Mexico City, Mexico 


Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber. 
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Welch's is typical of the picnic spirit 
The pure juice of the choicest Concords-—more choice this year than ever before—the 


essence of October vineyards—carrying good cheer and good health in every glass, is the 
best of outdoor beverages. You cannot but appreciate this when you drink 


Welch's 


“Che National Drink” 


The outing in the country, the roadside lunch while touring, the family picnic—all have some- 
thing “extra” and are made more enjoyable when Welch’s is a feature. The individual four- 
ounce bottles pack closely in the hamper and indicate special forethought. 


Do more than ask for “Grape Juice”—say VVWELCH’S and GET IT! 


If unable to get Welch’s of your dealer, we will ship a trial dozen pints for $3.00, 
express prepaid east of Omaha. Sample 4-ounce bottle, by mail, 10 cents. 


The Welch Grape Juice Company - Westfield, N. Y. 
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